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Votume XXVIII OCTOBER, 1954 


The Concept of Nature 


by James A. Weisheipl, O. P. 


wes can exercise a very strong tyranny over the mind, 
unless one realizes that words are merely a feeble 
medium in which to communicate our thoughts and our experi- 
ence of reality. Words are symbolic, not immediately of things, 
but of ideas; and those ideas ultimately involve a highly com- 
plex human experience of a reality which cannot be fully 
comprelended. There is, however, a common tendeney, uncon- 
scious of course, to substitute words for the reality, thinking 
that in knowing the right word or phrase, we thereby know the 
reality we are talking about. This tendeney is particularly 
dangerous in a philosophical tradition, in which words are eare- 
fully selected and definitions canonized. When such scientific 
terms and definitions are employed without sufficient analysis 
of meaning they deceive us into thinking we understand reality, 
while actually they are an impediment to true understanding. 
Modern philosophers, for the most part, shy away from tradi- 
tional terminology for fear of being misunderstood or not under- 
stood at all. They tend to coin their own words, free of unde- 
sired implication, or juxtapose unexpected phrases to jolt the 
reader into seeing the meaning intended. Logical positivism 


has at least this merit that it insists on a careful analysis of 
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meaning as a necessary factor in philosophical and scientific 
understanding." 

The term “nature” has particularly suffered great abuse. 
In medieval thought the term was used in many senses, but 
each sense was clearly specified. Renaissance philosophy re- 
garded nature as something divine and self-creative; it distin- 
guished natura naturata, or the complex of observable changes 
and processes, from natura naturans, or the immanent force 
which animates and directs them. The Aristotelians whom 
Bacon, Boyle, and Newton attacked seemed to have avoided 


scientific research, claiming “ nature” as a sufficient explana- 
tion of physical phenomena. While today the term has been 
applied in so many different senses, it seems to have no specific 
implication at all, much less is it an explanation. Therefore it 
is important that we analyze carefully the concept of nature to 
see its precise meaning. 


’ is on the whole 


In contemporary usage the term “ nature’ 
most often used in a collective sense for the sum total or aggre- 
gate of natural things. We often speak of nature in the sense 
of the “ universe ” or “cosmos,”’ meaning by that the whole of 
natural reality outside the mind. This sense implies a bifurca- 
tion of mind and external reality, which can be misleading. 
But the important point is that this notion of “ nature ” signi- 
fies something global and self-contained; it is a nomen abso- 


lufum. Even when we refer to the “ nature ” 


of man, of law, 
or any other reality, our reference is usually to its essence in 
the static sense of what makes it to be what it is. In other 
words, the ordinary use of the term “ nature” is by no means a 


functional one, but rather a static and self-contained term. It 


is synonymous with “ essence,” or quod quid est. At the same 


time, this is not the only sense in which the word is used in 
modern languages. There is another sense, which we recognize 


Cf. A. Whitehead, Modes of Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), pp. 
1-171; also Process and Reality (New York, 1941), pp. 16-20. 
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to be its original and, strictly, its proper sense: when it refers 
not to a collection, but to a principle, or source. We often say 
that a man has an affectionate or quarrelsome nature, meaning 
that the man’s own temperament in some way accounts for his 
expression of affection or irascibility. We say it is the nature 
of water to flow down hill, the nature of dogs to bark. In this 
sense the word “ nature” refers to something intrinsic which is 
responsible for the behavior. This is more clearly implied in 
the common distinction between natural behavior, that is, be- 
havior resulting from something intrinsic to the thing itself, 
and compulsory, which arises from external constraint contrary 
to its proper activity. “ Nature” as used in this sense of an 
intrinsic source is a relative term, that is, it is spoken of and 
thought of always in relation to a characteristic behavior or 
property. There is a great difference between these two senses. 
The absolute term merely connotes existence. The relative term, 
on the other hand, always implies source and responsibility. 
Although both senses are used in English, it is easy to see that 
the relative use of the term is prior and logically, as well as 
etymologically, would antecede its use in the absolute sense.? 
Early Greek philosophy employed the term phisis, from 
which we derive our word “ physics” and its variants, only in 
the relative sense of a source, or arché. Not until relatively 
late is the term employed in the secondary sense of an aggregate 
of natural things, that is, more or less synonymous with the 
word kosmos.® The term phisis originally seems to have meant 


the process of generation, but the existing fragments of the pre- 


“ source ” 


Socratics invariably employ the term to signify the 

* Cf. R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of Nature (Oxford, 1945), pp. 43-48. 

* For example Gorgias, the famous Sicilian of the late 5th century, wrote 
a treatise entitled PER? TOC ME ’ONTOS, £ PER! PHOSEOS; from what 
Sextus tells us, it is clear that phusis does not mean a principle but merely 
the world of nature; for Gorgias maintained: 1) that nothing exists; 
2) if anything exists, it is incomprehensible; 3) if it is comprehensible, it 
is incommunicable. Cf. H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 5th ed. 
(Berlin, 1934-8), 82 B, frag. 3. References to Diels abbreviated to Vorsok. 
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of the process. The Ionians, for example, were principally con- 


cerned with finding the original material “out of which” the 
entire universe is formed, an original souree which would ex- 
plain the evident phenomena of various movements in the uni- 
verse. The single element of fire, air, or water was regarded 
by the Tonians as the true “ nature ” of things; it was the ulti- 
mate reality responsible for activity. Empedocles, realizing the 
insufficiency of a single element, regarded the four elements as 
the true nature of things. He makes a point of insisting that 
only those four elements should be called phusis, and repri- 
mands his contemporaries who apply the term even to mixtures 
of these elements.* It is very important to remember that the 
pre-Socratie problem was the search for an ultimate explana- 


tion of sensible phenomena, and not merely a question of the 


” 


“one” or the “many.” The ultimate “one” postulated by 


the Tonians was not a static substratum, but a source, a phisis 
from which flows movement and sensible reality. Although the 
term was applied to a great many things, the essential connota- 
tion remained the same, namely, a material source of changing 


phenomena.° 


* Diels, Vorsok., 31 B, frag. 8. 

*Over the past forty years a strong controversy has raged concerning 
the principal meaning of phusis among the pre-Socraties. Cf. summary in 
A. Mansion, Introd. a la Physique Aristotélicienne, 2nd ed, (Louvain, 1945), 
pp. 59-63; also bibliography in W. A. Heidel, “ Peri phiseos, A study of 
the conception of Nature among the presocratics,” Proceed. of the Am. 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XLV, n. 4, p. 96, note 69. The main point of 
the controversy seems to be whether the term primarily signified the eter- 
nal primary material of which the world is made Burnet, Karly Greek 
Philosophy, 4th ed. (London, 1945), pp. 10-11; Appendix, pp. 363-4) or 
the universal process of growth W. A. Heidel, op. cit.; W. B. Veazie, 
“The Word PHUSIS,” in Archiv fiir Gesch d, Philos., Bd. XXXIIT, H. 1/2 
(1926), 3-22. Mansion attempts to harmonize the opposing positions by 
insisting that “ pour les penseurs antérieurs & Socrate la phisis cosmique 
englobait l'ensemble des phénoménes naturels, dont le monde est le théatre 
avec la réalité matérielle primitive, source et origine de ces phénoménes ” 
(op. cit., p. 63). It would seem that the difficulty depends upon accepting 
or rejecting Aristotle’s claim (Metaph., V, c. 4, 1014b17), that the term 
originally signified the process of birth, and then transferred to designate 


= 
1 
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In a very famous passage of the Laws Plato accuses his 


predecessors and contemporaries of impiety and of leading 


young men away from the gods.® All other philosophers, he 


says, teach that this beautiful universe, the regularity of celes- 


tial movements, and the human soul arise “‘ not because of 


mind, nor because of any god, nor by art, but as we may say, 
by nature and chance.” * Plato recognizes that all things which 
come about in the universe are the result either of art (téchne), 
nature (phisis), or chance (tuche).* But the ancient philoso- 
phers and even his own contemporaries attribute the origin of 
the universe and its phenomena to nature, a blind material 
element which operates by chance. He asks how was it that 
“ nature ” in the first place acquired movement and force to pro- 
duce the order of the universe? How, he asks, can soul be a 
result of material phisis, since intelligence must be anterior 
in order to direct growth and order¢*® If phists means the 
“ first source,” then the term should not be applied to fire, air, 
or earth, but to Soul (psiiche).*® For Plato it is Soul (God) 


which is the first source of all being and becoming, the ruler 


of the heavens, the law-giver."’ The ancient philosophers who 


attribute all phenomena to nature, derogate from the rights of 


the source of this process. Cf. below p. 384, note 22. If Aristotle’s claim 
is correct, then phisis is a relative term designating the “source” but 
always connoting “movement”; this is not a compound sense, but a single 
relative sense. Then, too, althoug& the pre-Socratics considered this source 
(phisis) to be “ageless and déathless,” as Burnet points out (op. cit., 
p. 10), it would seem that this eternal and absolute characteristic of 
phisis is a subsequent attribute of the One, which was called nature. 

* Plato, Laws X, 884 A-913 D. 

"Laws X, 8898. Cf. Aristophanes, “ Zeus is dethroned and Vortex 
(diné) reigns in his stead.” Clouds, 828; see also Diogenes IX, 31-34, 
Diels, Dorographi Graeci (Berlin, 1929), pp. 142-3; and Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophers, pp. 338-9, 341-7. 

*Laws X, 888E. Plato implies that this division was employed also by 
his adversaries, cf. also 889 C. 

* Laws, 891 B-892 A. 

1° Thid., 892 

11 Laws, 896 D-897 C. 
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God, Who is the true Nature, unseen by the senses of the body, 
but perceived by the intellect.* In his explanation of the ma- 
terial world Plato gives to art a preeminence over nature and 
chance. That is to say, Plato insists that the material universe 
is a product of the art of God.”* 

Plato, however, does not use the term phisis consistently 
throughout his works, for sometimes he opposes the two classes 
of being, phiusts and intelligence,** and sometimes he attributes 
the traditional réle of phiusis to Soul, maintaining that the use 
of the term to designate material elements must be absolutely 
condemned.*® In fact, it must be admitted that Plato did not 
develop a doctrine of nature; rather he replaces the theory of 
nature by a theory of Soul.’® His concern is to show that all 
material reality proceeds from divine intelligence, which neces- 
sarily must be anterior to the world. Furthermore, in the course 


of developing his arguments against his adversaries, he shows 


that all corporeal movement without exception depends upon the 
influences and direction of the Soul which permeates space." 
Therefore, for Plato it is not nature which is primary in the 
explanation of physical reality, but the divine Soul which pro- 
duces the world and directs movement by art. 

Undoubtedly Aristotle had in mind Book X of the Laws 
when he developed his own doctrine of nature in Book II of 
the Physics. The threefold division of causes into nature, art, 
and chance is Plato’s point of departure for attacking his adver- 
saries. ‘This same threefold division is Aristotle’s starting point 
for rehabilitating the naturalist theories of the pre-Socratics 
in face of Plato’s criticism. Whereas Plato, insisting on the 
priority of Soul, had rejected the idea of nature and attributed 

12 Tbid., 898 D-E. 

** Aristotle himself employed this explanation in his early work, De 
Philosophia, where he represents the world as produced “by the very per- 
fect art of God.” V. Rose, Fragmenta, Biblioth. Teubneriana (Leipzig, 
1886), frag. 21. 


“Cf, Apol., 22C. A. Mansion, op. cif., p. 83. 
16 Laws, X, 892 B-C. 17 Laws, X, 899 D ff. 
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most of the characteristics of phiisis to Soul, Aristotle tried to 
maintain both the priority of Soul and the reality of “ nature.” 

Before analyzing Aristotle’s idea of nature, it is necessary 
to consider the passage in Book V of the Metaphysics where he 
discusses the various meanings of the word phisis.’* In this 
philosophical lexicon, probably an earlier work than the Second 
Book of the Physics,’* Aristotle intends to explain the various 
senses in which the word is used. Realizing that different senses 
of the same word are somehow related, he attempts to show the 
primary sense of the word and how other senses are related to 
it. He lists six principal meanings of the term phisis; these 
For 


he reduces to one which is the primary and strict sense.’ 
Aristotle the primary and strict sense of the term phisis is a 
formal, or active principle of movement and rest in all corporeal 


reality. 


1) Aristotle tells us that the word originally meant “ the 
genesis of growing things—the meaning which would be sug- 
gested if one were to pronounce the wu in phiisis long.” That is 
to say, the word is probably derived from phiio which has u long 
in most of its forms, so that the connotation of phisis is that 
of a process. It is impossible to convey this sense in English, 
but there is a similarity in Latin for it seems that natura origin- 
ally signified nativitas.* For Aristotle, then, phisis originally 
meant the process of growing.” 


Arist., Met., V, c. 4, 1014617-1015419. 

** This is the opinion of Zeller and Jaeger; cf. Zeller, Die Phil. d. Grie- 
chen (Leipzig, 1879), II, 2, 157. But W. K. C. Guthrie has presented some 
strong arguments in favor of a very late composition; cf, Classical Quar- 
terly, XXVII (1933), 162-71; XXVIII (1934), 90-98. 

»° Arist., Met., V, ¢. 4, 1014017-1015819. St. Thomas very frequently lists 
and discusses the analogy of these different senses, especially In V. Met., 
5, nn. 808-826; In III Sent., d. 5, q. 1, a. 2; Sum. cont, Gent., ec. 35; De 
Unione verbi Incarnati, a. 1; Summa Theol., I, 29, 1 ad 4. 

“Fundamentally natura signified ‘birth’ (as in Terence, Ad., 126, 
902), i.e., the process by which living objects come into being.” Hasting’s 
Encyclopedia of Religions and Ethics (Edinburgh, 1917), IX, 244b. 

** Burnet, however, doubts (op. cit., pp. 10-12; 363-364) that phisis ever 
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2) From the activity of growth, the word was transferred to 
signify the active principle of growing things. St. Thomas 
explains this by saying that “active powers are customarily 


named from the activities.” 


3) Then the term was extended to signify “the source of 
the primary movement in each natural object which is in it 


in virtue of its own essence (ousia),” ** that is, it signifies the 
active principle of movement in all natural things. That Aris- 
totle means here the active source of each body’s characteristic 


movement is clear from his example of growing things.” 


4) But this sense of phiisis, as we have seen, was first ap- 


plied to “the primary material out of which any natural object 


2 


is made.” ** Aristotle notes that some have called it fire, others 
“arth, others air, others water, others something else of the sort, 
and some named it more than one of these, and others all of 


them.*" 


5) But phusis was soon applied also to the form and total 


composition of natural objects. We have seen that the earliest 
J 


had this meaning, as he has been unable to find this exclusive sense in any 
of the pre-Socratic fragments. He is followed in this by Lovejoy in the 
Philosophical Review, XVIII (1919), 369 ff., as well as by Sir David Ross 
(Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford, 1924], I, 296-298) and by R. G. Colling- 
wood (The Idea of Nature (Oxford, 1945], pp. 80-81). This specialized 
difficulty must be left to the scholars, But it must be admitted that the 
word at least had this connotation, as we can see from Plato’s use of 
génesis in Laws X, 892 C and Aristotle’s strange arguments from Antiphon, 
in Phys., U1, ec. 1, 193a12-17, 193b8-13. Considering the origins of human 
language there is no reason to suppose that such a connotation is not indi- 
cative of the original sense Aristotle mentions. 

se... quia virtutes agentes ex actibus nominari conseuverunt.” Jn JIT 
Sent., d. 5, q. 1, a. 2; ef. In V Met., 5, n. 809, 

* Arist., Metaph., 1014b19-20. 

*°Cf. also St. Thomas: “Inde ulterius processit nomen naturae ad 
significandum principium activum cuiuslibet motus naturalis.” Jn III 
Sent., d. 5, q. 1, a, 2; “ Et haee est definitio posita in II Physicorum.” In 
V Met., 5, n. 810. 

2° Arist., Met., 1014b27-28. 

Thid., 1014b32-35. 
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philosophers wanted to restrict the term phusis to the elements, 
but Empedocles, quoted by Aristotle on this point, acknowl- 
edges that men give the name even to mixtures.”* It is really 
this sense of phisis that Aristotle develops in his philosophy 
of nature. The background of this must be understood in the 
light of his frequent attack on the pre-Socratics in that they 
considered only matter to be “ substance,” failing to distinguish 
between “ first matter” and the material substance.*” As the 


pre-Socratics were unable to explain essential changes, the 
immutable matter was “ substance,” to which they applied the 
idea of phiisis; the composition (form), although theoretically 
only a mixture, was nevertheless called phisis by ordinary 


men.*’ Aristotle’s explanation of substantial change allows him 


to justify and to develop this common use of “nature” as 
the specifying form of bodies which manifest characteristic 
activities. 


6) Finally “by an extension of meaning from this sense of 
phisis every essence in general has come to be called a na- 
ture.” ** This is the static sense of nature as “ the essence, 
which the definition signifies,” ** or “the informing specific 
difference in each and every thing.” ** In this transferred sense 
phisis is a nomen absolutum, quite different from the preceding 


** Diels, Vorsok. 31 B. frag. 8. For the exegesis of this passage cf. Burnet, 
op. cit., pp. 205-6, note 4. 

*° Cf. Arist., Metaph., I, ¢. 3, 983b6-19; ¢. 7, 988a18-b22; VII, ec. 3; ef. 
also St. Thomas, In VII Met., 2, nn, 1281-1293, where he develops this idea 
very clearly. 

*” Diels, Vorsok., 31 B, frag. 8. St. Thomas explains: “ Decipit autem 
antiquos philosophos hane rationem inducentes, ignorantia formae sub- 
stantialis. . . . Forma autem substantialis non est sensibilis nisi per 
accidens; et ideo ad eius cognitionem non pervenerunt., Sed totum subiec- 
tum, quod nos ponimus ex materia et forma componi, ipsi dicebant esse 
primam materiam, ut aerem, aut aquam, aut aliquid huiusmodi, Formas 
autem dicebant esse, quae nos dicimus accidentia, .. .” VII Metaph., lect. 
2, n. 1284. 

Arist., Met., 1015a11-12. 

82 Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. con. Gent., IV, 35. 

** Boethius, De Duab. Nat., PL 64, 1341. 
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uses. In his Commentary on the Metaphysics St. Thomas does 
not list this among the principal significations of the word, 
but as an extension “secundum quamdam metaphoram.” * 

Considering these various senses, Aristotle concludes, “ It is 
plain that nature in the primary and strict sense is the essence 
of things which have in themselves, as such, a source of move- 
ment.” *° But matter, too, can be called nature, “ because it is 
qualified to receive this.” ** 

In the Metaphysics Aristotle presents all of this without proof 
or elaboration. He is concerned only with classifying the vari- 
ous meanings of the term “nature” and in pointing out the 
primary meaning. However, Aristotle’s own position in the his- 
tory of Greek thought is very clear from this passage. It is 
mainly in Books II and VIII of the Physics that he justifies 
and elaborates his conception of nature as an intrinsic principle 
of movement. 

The Aristotelian conception of nature must be understood in 
contrast to art and chance. We have already seen that this tri- 
partite division was commonplace at the time of Plato. By art 
is meant any production by human intelligence, anything pro- 
duced by the human mind acting upon reality.*’ By this is 
meant not only pictures, statues, machines, and other works of 
craftsmanship, but every result of human interference, such as 
pushing, pulling, throwing, twirling, holding, and so forth. In 
other words, a stone which is thrown into the air would not 


be considered to move upward naturally, but to be the result 


of “art.” This does not mean that every human action on the 
physical world is “ artistic,” or “ intelligent,’ but that there 


**In V Met., 5, n. 823; but in parallel places St. Thomas lists all the 
senses together as analogically similar. 

Arist., Met., 1015a13-15. 

Thid., 1015a15-16. 

*? Plato seems to have been the first to apply “art” to the activity of 
divine intelligence in the world. But in the present context Aristotle means 
to discuss only the work of human intelligence. 
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are phenomena in the world which can be accounted for as the 
work of human activity. Besides the result of human activity, 
there are many phenomena which are the result of mere chance, 
or accident. Chance is the irrational element in the world. 
Certainly after a chance event has occurred the phenomenon 


can be explained rationally as the concurrence of such and such 


a factor. But the event itself is unpredictable; it is the un- 
expected, the unintended. Just as in human experience many 
things hap, en merely by chance, so too in the physical world 
many events are the result of two factors, each of which has 
its own history. But every result of chance presupposes factors 
which have an individual history, a make-up and intelligibility 
which are proper to each. That is to say, just as not every 
phenomenon ean be explained by human control, so neither ean 
every phenomenon be explained by chance. For chance is not 
a thing, but a concurrence; and every concurrence involves 


“ort” or “ chance ” 


things.** Therefore some agent other than 
is necessarily operative in the universe; for convenience this 
agency may be called nature. 

From what has been said it is clear that human activity in 
the world and chance both presuppose phenomena which cannot 
be accounted for by either of them. Human activity presup- 
poses not only the existence of things and phenomena upon 
which ‘o work, but even a qualitative differentiation which 
must be acknowledged. For example, an artist cannot make a 


statue out of air, nor can an aviator fly through the earth. 


** Chance plays a very large réle in the Aristotelian view of the uni- 
verse, but Aristotle is careful to point out that chance as such is the 
meeting of particular bodies, and indeed, the meeting of individual bodies. 
That is to say, such a meeting is not within the intentionality of any 
particular body (ef. Phys., II, c. 5-6). Thus he defines chance as a “ causa 
per accidens” (Phys., II, ¢. 5, 197a5-6), meaning that the event is not 
intended by either factor, St. Thomas insists that nowhere within the 
whole physical universe is there a cause which per se intends the chance 
event, concursus; cf. Sum. cont. Gent., IIT, 86; ¢. 93; Summa Theol., I, 115, 
6; 116. Chance is not to be understood here as “ probability.” 
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There are, in other words, objective phenomena which must be 
recognized before they can be utilized by man. The results of 
chance also presuppose the concurrence of qualitatively dif- 
ferent phenomena each with its own characteristics, and func- 
tioning according to its own determined laws. It is only the 
simultaneity of definite factors which result in an explosion, 
the birth of a monster, or a devastating cyclone. Chance results 
are irrational precisely because they involve the meeting of 
qualitatively different phenomena, each acting according to its 
own laws. 

The fundamental assumption in the Aristotelian conception 
of nature is that natural phenomena, that is, those arising from 
neither art nor chance, are intelligible; there is a regularity, a 
determined rationality about these phenomena which can be 
grasped. This must be the basic assumption of all science, for 
without it science itself is impossible. 

When the great variety of “natural”? phenomena has been 
classified scientifically, their individual characteristics and laws 
noted, we are still left with the question of their radical source, 
the ultimate accountability of all such phenomena. Even the 
action and reaction of various elements, the variation of cir- 
cumstances, the intricate dependencies and interplay of every- 
thing from electrons to cosmic rays still leave the question of 
source unanswered. What is the source of any of this activity ¢ 
It does not make much difference what name is applied. The 
important thing is that we must in the last analysis acknowl- 
edge a certain internal spontaneity in all things from the 
smallest to the largest in the universe. When one considers, 
for example, the great variety of activities proper to chemical 


elements, electrons, and other physical bodies, the phenomena 


of illumination and ultra-violet rays, one can only say that they 
proceed automatically and spontaneously from the bodies them- 


selves. There can be no-other “ source ” for characteristic activi- 


ties, except internal spontaneity. Obviously these phenomena 
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are not the result of chance; this is precluded by a regularity 
and constancy which can even be measured. Nor can it be 
said that such movement is acquired from something else, for 
experience shows that even the transmission of activity de- 


pends essentially on the internal disposition and “ willingness ” 


of each body in view of its proper activity; thus not all bodies 
can be acted upon in the same way. Therefore, we must admit 
that in each physical reality there is something ultimately given 
in experience, which is none other than the spontaneous mani- 
festation of its characteristics and proper activities. There is 
nothing “ behind ” this spontaneity, as far as the body is con- 
cerned; it is just “given” in experience. All the factors in- 
volved in the event must be considered, the circumstances of 
variation, intensity, prevention, and so forth, but in the last 
analysis there is the spontaneity “ given,” as from the body itself. 
Together with this spontaneity there are also certain receptivi- 
ties for external influence, receptivities which are compatible 
with the spontaneous characteristics of each body. To both of 
these intrinsic sources, the spontancous and the receptive, Aris- 
totle gives the name nature, which he defines as “the prin- 
ciple of movement and rest in those things to which it belongs 
properly (per se) and not as concomitant attribute (per 
accidens).” *° 

Fundamentally this is Aristotle’s procedure, but more spe- 
cifically, he draws a comparison between natural and artificial 


0 


bodies.*° Natural bodies come into being through natural agen- 


cies; artificial bodies are produced by man. Moreover, the essen- 


tial difference between them is that natural bodies do some- 


** This definition (Phys., II, ¢. 1, 192b21-3) is repeated, more or less 
complete, in various works of Aristotle: Phys., III, c. 1, 200b12-13; VIII, 
c. 3, 253b5-6; c. 4, 254b16-17; De Coelo, I, c. 2, 268b16; III, c. 2, 301b17- 
18; De Anima, II, c. 1, 412b15-17; De Gen, Animal., II, c. 1, 735a3-4; 
Metaph., VI, c. 1, 1025b20-21; IX, c. 8, 1049b8-10; XII, c. 3, 1070a7-8; 
Ethio. Nic., VI, c. 4, 1140a5-6; Rhet., I, ec. 10, 1369a35-bl. 

« Arist., Phys. II, c. 1, 192b8-32. 
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thing: some grow and decay, others move and manifest activi- 
ties, and so forth. But artificial compositions merely exist as 


an expression of an idea. Whatever “ activity ” there is about 


an artificial composition is the result, not of the artistic as 
such, but of the natural elements of which it is composed; or 
it is the result of calculated compulsion. For example, a paint- 
ing falls to the ground, burns, or decays, not because it is a 
painting, but because of the materials of which it is made. 
Everyone realizes that the movement of a watch or mechanical 
doll does not come about spontaneously, but from a spring 
which is wound by the user. Therefore, Aristotle concludes 
that the difference between natural and artificial things is that 
natural things have within themselves an intrinsie source of 
movement and rest, “ in virtue of itself and not in virtue of a 


concomitant attribute.” “ 


For Aristotle, then, nature is this intrinsic source of charac- 
teristic movement. Things “‘ have a nature” or are “ natural” 
which have such a principle. He insists that, “ each of them is 
a substance, for each is a subject; and nature always implies a 
Mansion notes that, “ C’est 


42 


subject in which it inheres. 
expression du réalisme péripatéticien, qui veut accorder une 
réalité aux principes abstraits, mais 4 condition de ne la recon- 


naitre que dans un substrat matériel dont ils sont séparables 


Arist., Phys., II, c. 1, 192b22-23. 

4? [bid., 192b33-34. The punctuation here used is that of Hamelin (Aris- 
tote, Physique II, pp. 40-41) and Mansion (op. cit., p. 100) which is sug- 
gested by the paraphrase of Themistius and Philoponus, This seems to be 
clearer than the usual reading given by Bekker, Didot, and Ross: “ Each 
of them is a substance; for it is a subject, and nature always implies a 
subject in which it inheres” (Ross trans, Basic Works, p. 236). On the 
basis of this usual punctuation, also employed by William of Moerbeke, 
St. Thomas finds it necessary to give this interpretation: “Et talia sunt 
omnia subiecta naturae: quia natura est subiectum, secundum quod natura 
dicitur materia; et est in subiecto, secundum quod natura dicitur forma ” 
(In II Phys., 1, n. 6). But it seems that Aristotle does not have this in 
mind, for he has not yet shown that nature can be said of both matter 
and form; this he does in 193a9-21. 
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par la pensée seule. In other words, Aristotle is insisting 


that if we wish to understand natural phenomena, we must 


admit an internal spontaneity (nature) within concrete bodies 


for their characteristic behavior. He is not appealing to an 


4 


abstraction,** nor to anything outside the acting body. He is 


insisting that we see spontaneous activity and all we can say 
is that it is spontaneous; the source of characteristic spontaneity 
he calls “ nature.”” Therefore he says, that such a reality exists 


‘ 


is obvious, and it would be absurd to attempt any “ proof.” * 


It has been shown that bodies in the universe manifest not 


“ spontaneity ” for characteristic behavior, but 


only a certain 
also certain “ receptivities ” for external influence. This leads 
Aristotle to point out that “nature” is used in two senses: as 
an active (spontaneous) principle and as a passive (receptive) 
principle. 

In Book II of the Physics Aristotle is merely concerned with 
showing that the ancient use of phisis should be applied not 


only to the “ matter” out of which things are made, but also, 


and more properly to the “form” of the thing itself. The 
ancients rightly attributed phisis to matter, but as they were 
unable to account for intrinsic change, “ matter” for them 
meant the “substance ” which was conceived as an active prin- 
ciple of behavior. Aristotle, relying on his doctrine of potency 
and act, insists that the true “‘ matter” is antecedent to sub- 


‘ ” 


stance; this “ matter” is purely passive, being a pure poten- 


tiality for being (substance). Employing the analogy of art, 
he says, “We should not say that there is anything artistic 
about a thing, if it is a bed only potentially, not yet having 
the form of bed; nor should we call it a work of art.’ ** Simi- 


«3 A. Mansion, op. cit., p. 100. 

‘«“ Thus in the second sense of “ nature” it would be the shape or form 
(not separable except in statement) of things which have in themselves a 
source of motion.” Arist., Phys., II, ¢. 1, 193b3-5. 

Arist., Phys., II, c. 1, 193a2-8. 

** Arist., Phys., LI, c. 2, 193a33-35. 


” 
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larly in natural products, “ what is potentially flesh or bone 


has not yet its own ‘nature,’ and does not exist ‘by nature,’ 


until it receives the form specified in the definition, which we 
name in defining what flesh or bone is.” *’ That is to say, nature 
as an active and spontaneous principle, which the ancients at- 
tributed to matter, properly applies to “form”; if the term 
is applied to “ matter,” it connotes passivity. 

The scholasties developed to a considerable extent this two- 
fold sense of nature as an active and as a passive principle. 
Nature as matter, or natura secundum materiam * signified 
not only the pure potentiality of the first matter, but all pas- 
sivities of bodies which require a natural agent to actualize it. 
Nature as form, or secundum principium formale, signified the 
active and spontaneous source of all characteristic properties 
and behavior; ultimately this active principle was considered to 
be the “ substantial form” which functions through active quali- 
ties.“” Thus in scholastic terminology nature as “ matter” is 
equivalent to princtpium passivum, receplivum, and materiale ; 
while nature as “form” is equivalent to principium activum, 
or formale.®° These two senses of “ nature” in scholastie phi- 


losophy must be explained briefly. 


Jhid., 193a36-b2. 

«* St. Thomas, Jn JI Phys., 1, n. 4. 

“Cf. St. Thomas, VII Metaph., lect. 8, n. 1448; II Nent., dist. 14, q. 1, 
a. 5 ad 2. 

5° The equivalence of principium materiale and passivum on the one 
hand, and principium formale and activum on the other is very clear in 
St. Thomas: “ Habet enim huiusmodi motus in mobili principium, non 
solum materiale et receptivum, sed etiam formale et activum.” (De Pot., 
V, 5); “... non est naturalis propter activam inclinationem formalis prin- 
cipii in corpere caelesti ad talem motum, sicut est in elementis” (ibid., 
ad 12). “Non autem potest esse quod motus caelestis sequatur formam 
caelestis corporis sicut principium activum . . . sed solum ratione principii 
passivi, quod est materia” (Sum, cont. Gent., III, 23). “. . . contrarietas 
motuum naturalium consequitur proprietatem principiorum activorum sive 
formalium, ad quae consequitur motus; non autem contrarietatem prin- 
cipiorum passivorum sive materialium” (In De Coelo, 16, n. 13; ef. ITI, 
7, nn. 5-9). “Non enim oportet ad motum naturalem quod semper prin- 
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St. Thomas lays down the general principle that natural 
bodies have within them a principle of movement precisely to 
the extent to which they have motion: inasmuch as they spon- 


taneously move, they have an “ active ” principle; and inasmuch 


as they must be moved, they have the “ passive” principle, which 


is matter.’ Experience alone can indicate whether bodies spon- 


taneously act or are being acted upon by an external force. 


Nature As Passtve PRINCIPLE 


Some of the medieval writers, notably St. Albert, thought 
that “‘ nature” always implies some active source, and that the 
term “natural” should be restricted to those phenomena which 
proceed more or less actively from the body. Since for St. 
Albert the movement of the heavens is caused by separated 
intelligences, such movement was not considered the work of 
nature, but of intelligence.*? Even substantial change, aeccord- 
ing to him is “natural” in view of a certain incomplete 


active principle, an inchoatio formae, which assists the external 


agent.”” St. Albert, however, does distinguish between “ form ” 
cipium motus, quod est in mobili, sit principium activum et formale; sed 
quandoque est passivum et materiale” (In VII Met., 8, n, 14422). This 
equivalence was also common to the 14th cent. scholasties, as Walter Bur 
leigh testifies: “Primo quod cum dicitur quod naturalia inquantum huius 
modi habent in seipsis principium motus et status, ibi hoe nomen prin 
cipium accipitur communiter pro principio secundum materiam, idest pro 
principio passivo, et pro principio motus secundum formam, idest, pro 
principio active.” (Burlaci, In Physicas Arist. Erpositio et Quacstiones 
(Venetiis 1501), Lib. IT, fol. 36r col, 1. 

“Et ideo dicendum ext quod in rebus naturalibus eo modo est prin 
cipium motus, quo eis motus convenit. Quibus ergo convenit movere, est 
in eis principium activum motus; quibus autem competit moveri, est in 
eis principium passivum, quod est materia” In IT Phys., 1, n. 4. 

°? St. Albert, Jn I] Phys., tr. I, cap. 2, (ed. Borgnet). 

8°“ Dicunt ergo quidam quod etiam in huiusmodi mutationibus [sub- 
stantialibus] principium activum motus est in eo quod movetur; non 
quidem perfectum, sed imperfectum, quod coadiuvat actionem exterioris 
agentis. Dicunt enim quod in matria est quaedam inchoatio formae, . . . et 
ab hoe principio intrinseco generationes corporum simplicium naturale< 
dicuntur.” St. Thomas, Jn I] Phys., 1, n. 3; ef. St. Albert, In IT Phys 
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as the perfect active principle and “ matter” as a passive 
potentiality, having only the beginning of form and requiring 
an external mover to actualize it fully.** 

St. Thomas, however, rejects the inchoatwo formae as an im- 
possibility.°° He insists that for natural phenomena it is not 
necessary that all movement proceed from an active principle; 
* na- 


natural receptivity itself is sufficient to render the motion 
tural.” °* Consequently the celestial movements are natural 
because the heavenly bodies have a natural potentiality for 
being moved by spiritual beings. That is, if they are moved 
by intelligences, then it is natural to the celestial bodies to be 
moved."’ And substantial generation is natural, because the 
pure potentiality of first matter is intrinsically capable of being 
moved. 

Every body which is acted upon is in some sense passive, 


but this is not to be identified with “nature ” as a passive prin- 


ciple. Three passivities must be distinguished: i)for compul- 


sory movement; ii) for artistic formation; and iii) for natural 
production. A stone which is thrown into the air has a certain 
passivity for this motion, but as the motion itself is not na- 
tural,’* neither is the potentiality. When an artist chooses his 


material, he must choose something suitable with which to work, 


tr. I, cap. 9; Summa Theol., P. 2, tr. I, q. 4, n. 2, a. 1, p. 82. This énchoatio 
formae was also held by St. Bonaventure (In II Sent., d. 18, a. 1, a. 3) 
and by Giles of Rome (Jn Phys., II, lect. 1, dub. 9). 

5*Cf In VIII Phys., tr. Il, cap. 4. He defines the passivity of nature as 
“illud quod habet in se susceptivam et passivam potentiam recipiendi 
formam, sec. quam movet motor suus per inchoationem ipsius formae in 
ipso.” Ibid. 

*° Cf. In II Phys., 1,n. 3; In VII Met., 8, n. 1442a-2. 

s*“ Non ‘enim oportet ad motum naturalem, quod semper principium 
motus, quod est in mobili, sit principium activum et formale; sed quan- 
doque est passivum et materiale.” St. Thomas, Jn VII Met., 8, n.1442z. 

57“ Et sic etiam motus localis corporum caelestium est naturalis, licet 
sit a motore separato, inquantum in ipso corpore caeli est potentia natur- 
alis ad talem motum.” St. Thomas, In II Phys., 1, n. 4. 

** This question will be taken up in a subsequent article: “ Natural and 
Compulsory Movement.” 
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as not all materials present the same possibilities. But since 


such potentialities are realized by art and not by nature, they 


are not properly called “natural.” °° In the strict sense, a 
‘natural ” potentiality is one which intrinsically tends toward 
perfect realization, and which can be actualized by a natural 
agent.°? In other words, nature as a passive principle essen- 
tially implies an intrinsie intentionality of final realization, a 
receptivity which tends toward the good of the whole. That is 
to say, it implies first of all, the order of final causality. The 
actualization of a natural potentiality is not to be conceived as 
something superadded, like the addition of a number. Rather 
the potentiality itself intrinsically tends toward, aims at reali- 
zation, just as the mind essentially tends toward knowledge. 
The scholastic philosophers called this an “ appetite” and a 
“desire” for realization, which realization is its assimilation 
to being and perfection. Secondly, nature as a passive poten- 
tiality implies a capacity for realization by natural agencies, 
‘chance.” Noth- 


ing in the universe is isolated and self-sufficient; everything 


that is, agencies which are neither “ art” nor ‘ 


depends upon innumerable external factors for its coming into 
being and for its very survival. It is to these receptivities for 
external influence that the idea of nature as a passive principle 
applies. 

All such passive potentialities, obviously, must be actualized 
by external agencies. It is in this sense that Aristotle expressed 


the well-known axiom, that “ whatever is moved is moved by 


** When Aristotle discusses the causes of mo- 


something else.’ 

**“ Et propter hoe factiones rerum artificialium non sunt naturales: 
quia licet principium materiale sit in eo quod fit, non tamen habet poten- 
tiam naturalem ad talem formam.” Ibid. 

°°“ Differentia tamen est inter materiam naturalium et artificialium: 
quia in materia rerum naturalium est [1] aptitudo naturalis ad formam, et 
[2] potest reduci in actum per agens naturale; non autem hoc contingit in 
materia artificialium.” St. Thomas, In VII Metaph., 8, n. 1442z. (Italics 
mine. ) 

* The point is that this axiom applies only to nature as a passive prin- 
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tion in Book VIII of the Physics, he considers three classes 


of movement: living, compulsory, and spontaneous. The move- 
ment of living things is easy enough to explain, for living 
things move themselves, as we can see; therefore, they are the 
cause of their own motion (254b14-24). Compulsory motion 
is also easily accounted for, since it is derived from the agent 
which imparts compulsion, for example, the boy who throws 
the ball (254b24-33). But the greatest difficulty is presented 
in explaining the cause of spontaneous movement. “ It is in 
these cases that difficulty would be experienced in deciding 
whence the motion is derived, e.g., in the case of light and 
heavy things” (255a1-2). Obviously such bodies do not move 
themselves, that is, they cannot be the cause of their own motion, 
for this is the prerogative of living things (255a5-19). But 
Aristotle shows that although inanimate bodies spontaneously 
manifest their proper activities unless an obstacle intervenes, 
they first have to be generated (moved) from potentiality. For 
example, hydrogen exists potentially in water and must be gener- 
ated by some agency before it can manifest the characteristic 
behavior of hydrogen. Thus inasmuch as each natural reality 
was at one time not yet actually existing, it had to be brought 
into actual being by an external agent. Aristotle’s explanation 
depends upon his theory of intrinsic change: substantial natures 
ciple. Sometimes this phrase is interpreted as “ Everything that is in 
motion must be moved by something else,” in the sense that every motion 
here and now requires a mover for the preservation of movement. (Ross’ 
trans. of 241b24). Sir David Ross, among many others, interprets Aris- 
totle as meaning all motion requires actual contact with the mover for 
the duration of the motion; ef, Aristotle’s Physics (Oxford 1936), eomm. 
on 266a10-11 (pp. 721-22), 266b27-267a20 (pp. 725-26). Philosophically 
there is no need for a constant physical mover to account for motion; nor 
is this what Aristotle himself intends to say, as will be explained. We 
are not here discussing nature “inquantum agit in virtute Dei” (Sum. 
cont, Gent., III, 66; ef. 67). That is a different question altogether. St. 
Thomas acknowledges that, “non est contra rationem naturae [i.e., ut 
principium activum] quod motus naturalis sit a Deo sicut a primo 


movente.”” Summa Theol., I-I1, 6, 1 ad 3. 
** Phys., VIII, ¢. 4, 254b14-256a2. 
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are generated (moved) from pure potentiality into the full 
reality of a substance by an adequate agency. When such bodies 
are generated (moved), they must be moved by something else. 
3ut once such natures are actually existing, they spontaneously, 


statim (euthis), manifest their characteristic behavior unless 


externally impeded. However, every formal nature still has 


innumerable secondary receptivities whereby it depends upon 
and is woven into the whole fabric of the universe. Even these 


receptivities, by which every body is “ open” to the universe, 
require external influence to achieve fulfillment. 

Briefly, then, nature as a passive principle involves two fac- 
tors. It essentially implies intentionality of ends, which are 
necessary for the good of the whole being. And it presupposes 


natural agencies which ean actualize it. 


Il. Narvre as Active PRINCIPLE 


In the proper and strict sense of the term, “ nature ” signi- 
fies an active principle of spontaneous behavior. It is a matter 
of experience that each physical reality in the universe stead- 
fastly insists on being itself; it behaves in a characteristic way 
and, in a sense, refuses to behave in any other way. In other 
words, every physical reality manifests determined properties 
and behavior; and it is through such characteristics that dif- 
ferent realities can be recognized. This is the very foundation 
of physical science. The human intellect, however, has no direct 
or a priori knowledge of “ essences” or “ natures”; it must 
varefully examine the sensible characteristics and behavior of 
natural bodies in various settings.°* Since no physical unit 
operates in a void, but always in an actual environment, the 
qualitative characteristics of the actual environment must be 
taken into consideration when accounting for the various natural 


phenomena, for even the same reality will act differently in 


**“ Natura enim uniuscuiusque rei ex eius operatione ostenditur.” St. 
Thomas, Summa Theol., I, 76, 1; ef. Sum. cont, Gent., ITI, 69. 
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different environments. However, neither the environment, nor 
the proximity of sociable or unsociable factors should be con- 
fused with the actual spontaneity the body manifests under 
those circumstances. There is always the danger of thinking 
that we have found the explanation of a natural phenomenon 
when we have merely discovered a secondary factor. Apart 
from the natural receptivities each body has for external influ- 
ence, there remains the fundamental spontaneity by which the 
body acts in its own right, acts as itself. 

Aristotle’s definition of nature as a principle must be under- 
stood in the strict sense of a relative term.** That is to say, 


’ is not some complete entity within physical bodies 


“ nature’ 
which springs forth now and then in its performance. Jt neither 
is, nor can be known as a complete entity. Our knowledge of 
it involves the experience of sensible manifestations and the 
realization that certain characteristic manifestations are spon- 


taneously “ given” in reality. Indeed, “ natures” exist only 
in the concrete, existing individual, so that our knowledge of 


nature in general or any particular nature involves the actual 


experience of innumerable individual phenomena; and in no 


way can our “ concept’ of nature be separated from these per- 
sonal experiences.” “ Unde,” St. Thomas says, “ deridendi 
sunt qui volentes definitionem Aristotelis corrigere, naturam 


per aliquid absolutum definire conati sunt, dicentes quod natura 
66 


John Philoponus, 


est vis insila rebus, vel aliquid huiusmodi. 


considering Aristotle’s definition to be rather a description per 


**“ Ponitur autem in definitione naturae privcipium, quasi genus, et 
ron aliquid absolutum, quia nomen naturae importat habitudinem prin- 
cipii.” St. Thomas, In II Phys., i, n. 5. 

**“ De ratione autem huius naturae est quod in aliquo individuo existat, 
quod non est absque materia corporali; sicut de ratione naturae lapidis 
est quod sit in hoc lapide, et de ratione equi est quod sit in hoe equo, et 
sie de aliis. Unde natura lapidis, vel cuiuscumque materialis rei, cognosci 
non potest complete et vere, nisi secundum quod cognoscitur ut in par- 
ticulari existens.” St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, 84, 7. 

** In II Phys., 1, n. 5. 
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effectum, though it should be corrected to “ life or a force radi- 
cated in bodies, forming and directing itself.” ° St. Albert * 
and Roger Bacon ® also defined nature as a vis insita rebus. In 
the latter half of the 15th century Basil Valentinus, a Benedic- 
tine alchemist, introduced an archaeus into the known alchemi- 


cal elements by which the ruler of the universe determined the 


phenomena of chemical changes; other alchemists introduced a 


“celestial virtue.” ‘° Even at the time of J. B. van Helmont 
(1577-1644) the archaeus continued to be invoked as the semi- 
nal efficient cause which accounted for the figure, motion, and 
so forth of chemical elements.’ Aristotelians of the 17th cen- 
tury referred to “nature” as a virtue or as an occult specific 
quality.** While it is true that “ nature ” is a kind of force, or 


*7 Toannis Philoponi, In Arist. Physicorum libros tres priores. (Comm. 
Graeca, XVI) (Berlin, 1887) Lib. II, cap. 1, p. 197: 33-35. 

** St. Albert: “ Est enim natura vis insita rebus naturalibus ex similibus 
secundum naturam similia procreans.” In II Phys., tr. I, cap. 7 (ed. 
Borgnet) ; also cap. 5. 

°° Roger Bacon, Quaestiones supra libros Quatuor Physicorum, Lib. II, 
q. 7 (Opera Hactenus inedita, fase. VIII, ed. Delorme, [Oxford, 1938], 
pp. 58-9; q. 8, pp. 59-60; et passim.) 

77 W. C. Dampier, A History of Science, 4th ed. (Cambridge, Eng., 1949), 
p- 114. Dampier (loc. cit.) erroneously refers to Basil Valentinus as a 
Dominican monk, There can be little doubt that he was a Benedictine 
monk of Erfurt. Cf. Sudhoff in Die Deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters: 
Verfasserlexikon, Bd. I (Berlin, 1933), pp. 176-7; Herman Kopp, Die 
Alchemie in dlterer und neuerer Zeit (Heidelberg, 1882). The oldest known 
Ms. of Valentinus (Oxford, Ash, 1447) refers to him as “ monachi Ger- 
mani,” which would not be accurate if he were a Dominican Friar. Cf. 
Catalogue of the Ashmolean Manuscripts, 1447 (IX, 3): “ Medicina catho- 
lica Basilii Valentini monachi Germani, chymiatri summi, ab ipso lapis 
ignis vocata cum quibusdam aliis medicinis et experimentis.” 

™ Cf. A. Crombie, Augustine to Galileo (London 1952), pp. 355-7. “ The 
seminal efficient cause archaeus containeth the Types or Patterns of things 
to be done by itself, the figure, motion, houre, respects, inclinations, fit- 
nesses, equalizings, proportions, alienation, defect, and whatsoever falls 
under the succession of dayes, as well as in the business of generation, as 
of government.” J. B. van Helmont, Oriatrike, chap. 4, quoted by Dr. 
Crombie, op. cit., p. 356. 

Cf. I. Newton, Opticks (London, 1704), pp. 375-8; R. Boyle, A Free 
inquiry into the received Notion of Nature, Works (London, 1744), IV, 
358-424. 
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power, this way of speaking too easily conveys the idea of a 


little imp contained within bodies, which accounts for the vari- 


ous phenomena. In a precise analysis of meaning it is more 


accurate to say that our concept of nature is a reflexive realiza- 
tion that certain phenomena are spontaneously “ given ” as from 
the body itself. 

Prof. Collingwood deseribes Aristotle’s nature as a world 


of self-moving, living things.** 


But this is to confuse the spon- 
taneity of nature with the prerogative of living bodies. Aris- 
totle himself was careful to point out the essential difference 
between living and non-living things.** The fundamental at- 
tribute of living things is that they move themselves, that is, 
they themselves are the cause of their own motion. The soul of 
living things is the sullicient mover, the causa efficiens, of such 
activities as flying, walking, swimming, digestion, reproduction, 
and growth. But there are other characteristics of each and 


‘ 


every living body of which the soul is not the “ mover,” but 


merely the spontaneous source, for example, the color and size 


of the creature,” its position on the earth and its falling down,” 


the chemical processes of metabolism, and the throbbing of life 
itself.** In other words, when discussing the characteristics of 
living things, two aspects must be carefully distinguished: 
i) those characteristics which arise spontaneously from the very 
existence of the being, given the necessary environment; ii) 
those phenomena which are actively caused by it. Nature as 


an active principle is not the “ mover,” or the “ efficient cause ’ 


of natural phenomena, but only the “ given ” spontaneous source 
which was begotten by some effective agency. 
For St. Thomas the “ formal principle” of every physical 


being is truly an active principle of characteristic behavior, but 


™ R. Collingwood, Idea of Nature, op. cit., pp. 82-85. 

Cf. Arist., Phys., VIII, ¢. 4; De Anima I, ec. 3, 5, ete. 

™ St. Thomas, Jn I] De Anima, 8, n. 332. 

7° St. Thomas, In Phys., 7, n. 3. 

™ St. Thomas, In De Motu Cordis, n. 7-8, Opuscula Omnia (Paris, 1949). 
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not the molor or principium mofivum. The reason for this is 
obvious. If the essential characteristics of a living thing is 
lo move itself, then self-movement cannot be the property of a 
non-living thing. That is, an inanimate being cannot be the 
cause of its own activity. In a very technical sense, the 
‘efficient cause” (if one raises the question) of spontaneous 
phenomena is the agency which brought such a being into exist- 


ence. In other words, whatever agency produces a physical 


body must also be acknowledged as the agency responsible for 


all the inseparable and spontaneous characteristics of that body. 
3ut physical bodies not only exist, they also manifest activity 
and movement. Therefore, St. Thomas very frequently insists 
that “‘in heavy and light bodies nature is a formal principle of 
movement, for just as the other attributes follow upon substan- 
tial form, so too does place, and consequently motion toward 
place; not that the natural form is a mover, but the mover is 


the progenitor which produced such a form, upon which such 
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motion follows. 


In 1] Phys., 1, n. 4 (text below) ; cf. In I De Coelo, 18, n. 1; II, 2, n. 6; 
Ill, 7, nn. 5-9; In IT Phys., 5, n. 5; IV, 12, n. 9; VII, 8, nn. 5-7; Sum. 
cont, Gent., ITI, 82, ¢. 84; De Pot., V, a. 5. 

The text of In IT Phys., 1. 1, n. 4 is given in all printed editions, including 
the Leonine, as follows: 

“Tn corporibus vero gravibus et levibus est principium formale sui motus 
(sed huiusmodi principium formale non potest dici potentia activa, ad quam 
perlinet motus iste, sed comprehenditur sub potentia passiva: gravitas 
enim in terra non est principium ut moveat, sed magis ut moveatur): quia 
sicut alia accidentia consequuntur formam substantialem, ita et locus, et 
per consequens moveri ad locum: non tamen ita quod forma naturalis sit 
motor, sed motor est generans, quod dat talem formam, ad quam talis 
motus consequitur.” 

At first sight the phrase in parentheses seems to contradict the doctrine 
expounded in the text. The phrase in question actually disrupts the smooth 
flow of thought in St. Thomas’ reasoning. The Leonine editors admit that 
the text in question is not to be found in any of the codices: “ Haee omnia, 
quae parenthesi clausimus omittuntur a codicibus, Et revera non videntur 
necessario postulari a contextu, et iis omissis, ratio quae immediate ponitur, 
quia sicut alia, melius cohaeret cum praecedentibus, ad quae referri debet, 
nempe In corporibus vero, ete.” (Opera Omnia, ed. Leonine, t. II, p. 56a, 
note a). This passage is really taken from St. Thomas’ Commentary on 
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From this it is clear that Aristotle did not explain natural 
motion by the constant exerted efficiency of a mover, as is often 
thought.”® Aristotle insists that “ it is not the action of another 
body that makes one of these bodies move up and the other 
down; nor is it constraint, like the ‘extrusion’ of some 


writers.” *° Commenting on this passage St. Thomas says there 


the Metaphysics, 14 (n. 955), probably in answer to Scotus’ position (cf. 
Venice ed. of St. Thomas’ commentary, 1995, fol. 3la). In this passage 
St. Thomas is discussing the different senses of potestas. The first sense 
expresses a “ principium motus et mutationis in alio inquantum est aliud,” 
that is, an efficient cause. (Cf. also In IX Met., 7). In Aristotelian termin- 
ology an efficient cause is frequently called potentia activa; as has been 
explained, “ nature” is not an efficient cause, although it is an active and 
formal principle. A careful reading of the collated text of this passage of 
the Commentary on the Metaphysics will show the precise point St. Thomas 
has in mind: 
“Est enim quoddam principium motus vel mutationis in eo quod muta- 
tur, ipsa scilicet materia vel aliquod principiuin formale, ad quod con- 
sequitur motus, sicut ad formam gravis vel levis sequitur motus sursum 
aut deorsum. Sed huiusmodi principium non potest dici potentia activa, 
ad quam pertinet motus iste. Omne enim quod movetur ab alio movetur. 
Neque aliquid movet seipsum nisi per partes, inquantum una pars eius 
movet aliam, ut probatur in 8 Phys. Natura igitur, secundum quod est 
principium motus in eo in quo est, non comprehenditur sub potentia 
activa, sed magis sub passiva. Gravitas enim in terra non est prin- 
cipium ut moveat, sed magis ut moveatur. Potentia igitur activa motus 
oportet quod sit in alio ab eo quod movetur, sicut aedificativa potestas 
non est in aedificato, sed magis in aedificante.” 
The meaning of the passage, then is that nature as a formal principle is 
not a potentia activa or effectiva. Therefore even the phrase inserted in 
the parentheses above does not contradict our exposition, for nature as a 
formal, or active principle is not an efficient cause. 

The above text of the Commentary on the Metaphysics has been collated 
with the following MSS.: Brit. Museum, Add. 18,375; Vat. lat. 767; 
Vat. lat. 768; Vat. lat. 769; Vat. Pal. lat. 1063; and Ms. Leonina (s. xiv). 
Sincere gratitude is due to Father A. Dondaine, O. P., for valuable aid in 
checking this passage as well as others in the course of our study. 

7* P. Hoenen, Cosmologia, 4a ed. (Rome, 1949), p. 494; Liberatore, Jnsti- 
tutiones Philosophicae, Cosmologia, n. (Prati, 1881), p. 95; H. Butterfield, 
The Origins of Modern Science (London, 1951), pp. 3-4; W. C. Dampier, 
op. cit., p. 131; A. C. Crombie, Augustine to Galileo (London, 1952), p. 82. 

*° Arist., De Coelo, I, c. 8, 277b1-2; the reference is to the Atomists, 
Leucippus and Democritus, who postulate the Vortex (dine) to account 
for motion. 
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are some who postulate a per se mover to account for the move- 
ment of bodies even after such bodies already exist; this Aris- 


totle is denying, for light bodies are moved upward and heavy 


bodies downward by the progenitor inasmuch as it produced 


1 


that type of body in the first place.“ In a secondary sense 


whatever deflects the normal path of motion or whatever re- 
moves an obstacle to spontaneous movement can also be called 
an accidental cause of the movement.” The important point is 
that once a particular body is in existence, there is no need for 
an agent constantly acting upon it to account for its activity. 
The body itself acts. 


Nor can the “ form ” be said to be the “ mover accompanying 
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the bodies which it moves.” For Aristotle as well as for St. 


Thomas the form is nol the mover, but the source of necessary 


and spontaneous movement. Avicenna in his Sufficientia “* and 


5.“ Per quod quidem intelligendum est quod removet exteriorem motorem, 
qui per se huiusmodi corpora moveat postquam sunt formam specificam 
sortita. Moventur enim levia quidem sursum, gravia autem deorsum a 
generante quidem, inquantum dat eis formam quam consequitur talis 
motus; sed removente prohibens, per accidens et non per se. Quidam vero 
posuerunt quod postquam speciem sunt adepta huiusmodi corpora indigent 
ab aliquo extrinseco moveri per se: quod hic Philosophus removet.” In I 
De Coelo, 18, n. 1 (italics mine). 

*?Cf. In VIIT Phys., 8, n. 7: “sicut si sphaera, idest pila, repercutiatur 
a pariete, per accidens quidem mota est a pariete, non autem per se; sed 
a primo proiiciente per se mota est. Paries enim non dedit ei aliquem im- 
petum ad motum, sed proiiciens: per accidens autem fuit, quod dum a 
pariete impediretur ne secundum impetum ferretur, eodem impetu manente, 
in contrarium motum resilivit. Et similiter ille qui divellit columnam, non 
dat gravi superposito impetum vel inclinatonem ad hoc quod sit deorsum: 
hoc enim habuit a primo generante, quod dedit ei formam quam sequitur 
talis inclinatio. Sic igitur generans est per se movens gravia et levia, 
removens autem prohibens per accidens.” 

** Hoenen, Cosmologia, op. c¢it., pp. 497-502; Crombie, Augustine to 
Galileo, op. cit., p. 82. 

**Cf. H. A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (text, trans, and 
commentary) (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 672-5; also Carra de Vaux, Avicenne, 
pp. 184-5. The late 14th century Jewish philosopher, Crescas, also follows 
the Arabian tradition, cf. Critique (Or Adonai), ed. Wolfson, prop. XVII, 
pp. 296-9. 
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Algazel’s paraphrase, J/aqacid el-falacifa,” propound the theory 
that in natural movement the form is the mover of the body 
which it informs. In a certain sense Averroes too follows this 
opinion.” But the Aristotelian answer to this theory is obvious: 
if the natural form moves the body which it informs, then what 
is the difference between living and non-living things? For 
Aristotle and St. Thomas no such distinetion can be drawn in 
non-living things between form as mover and body as moved, 


for each non-living thing is a single continuous whole, without 


parts; only by part moving part can the living organism exercise 


self-motion.* 

Thus nature as an active principle differs both from life and 
from pure inertia; it partakes of the activity of living things 
inasmuch as natural bodies have within themselves an active 
source of spontaneous activity, and it partakes of the passivity 
of potentiality inasmuch as such activity is the result of having 
been brought into existence by some external agency. Because 
natural spontaneity is not to be confused with life, St. Thomas 
sometimes refers to nature as a principium passivum.” But 
in every one of these passages St. Thomas is merely insisting 
that this principle (nature) should not be considered as a prin- 


ciptum motivum (efficiens), or causa se movens. 


*° Algazel’s Metaphysics, ed. J. T. Muckle (Toronto, 1933), pp. 30-31; 
99-102. Concerning the nature of the Magqdcid, cf. D. Salman, “ Algazel et 
les Latins” in Arch. d’hist. doctr. et litt. du M.A., X (1935), 103-127. 

** Averroes, Phys., VIII, c. 4, comm, 29-32; theory proposed and refuted 
by St. Thomas, In IIT De Coelo, 7, nn, 8-9. See also Ernest A. Moody, 
“Galileo and Avempace,” in Journal of the History of Ideas, XII (1951), 
163-193, 375-422. 

*7 Cf. Arist., Phys., VIII, ¢. 4, 255a5-19; St. Thomas, Jn VIII Phys., 7, 
nn, 6-8; In VIT Phys., 1, n. 2. The basic error of Avicenna is his conception 
of form as a thing in its own right, ef. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, q. 
110, a. 2; Sum. cont, Gent. III, ce. 68; also P. Hoenen, De Origine Formae 
Materialis (Rome, 1932). In animate activity the whole subsistent being 
is responsible for the subsequent movement, which it accomplishes through 
the various organic parts. Since inanimate things have no organic parts, 
they cannot move themselves. 

** St. Thomas, In VIII Phys., 8, n. 7; In I De Coelo, 3, n. 4; IT, 2, n. 6; 
3, n. 2; III, 7, nn. 8-9. 
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The linguistic inadequacies of expressing both the natural 


spontaneity of physical bodies and the obvious fact that they 


are not living produced considerable confusion among later 
scholastics. Duns Scotus, following Avicenna, describes nature 
as an active principle which in a sense moves itself to activity.” 
Dominie de Soto (1494-1560) insists that in no sense can na- 
ture be called an “ active principle ” for this is the prerogative 
of living things.*? By the 17th century John of St. Thomas 
(1589-1644) could refer to the “ celebrated difficulty,” whether 
natural bodies are moved by an intrinsic active or passive prin- 
ciple.** But the difficulty was more verbal than real. Even 
Dominic de Soto proposed the now common distinction among 
Thomists, that the nature of inanimate things is a princtpium 


“quo” of their activities, while the cause of the nature is the 
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principtum “ quod. 


Nature is not only a source of activity, but also of rest 
(eremein).** This should not be understood as the mere absence 


of activity, but as the positive possession of fulfillment. In 


8® Joannis Scoti, Comm. in II Sent., d. 2, q. 10. 

*° Dominici de Soto, Super Octo Physicorum Quaestiones, 2a ed., Salman- 
tice, 1551, super IT, q. 1, fol. 3lv-34r; ef. super VIII, q. 3, fol, 104r-v. 

*t Joannis a S. Thoma, Cursus Philosophicus, Phil. Nat., I P., q. UX, a. 2, 
ed. Reiser (Rome, 1933), t. II, p. 184b; q. 23, a. 1, p. 461a, 

*?“ Mens igitur Aristotelis est quod principium naturalis motus elemen- 
torum est duplex: aliud quo, et aliud quod; principium quo principale est 
forma ipsa substantialis; minus autem principale et instrumentale, est 
gravitas et levitas; principium autem quod est generans.” Soto, Quaest. 
super VIII Phys., q. 3. ed. cit., fol. 104r, col. 2; ef. J. a S. Thoma, op. cit., 
q. 23, a. 1 ad 3; ed. cit., p. 458a; C. Alamano, Summa Philosophiae, P. 11, 
q- 34, a. 2 ad 4 (Paris, 1890). 

*§ Arist., Phys., II, c. 1. 192b20. Some of the ancient commentators, 
notably Alexander and Porphyry (according to Simplicius, Commentaria in 
Arist. de Physico, [Venetiis, 1546] Lib. II, foi. 42v-43r), Simplicius himself 
(ibid.), and Philoponus (Jn Physica, ed. Vitelli, [Berlin, 1887] t. XVI, 198- 
199) were more or less embarrassed with this part of Aristotle’s definition, 
since there is no rest to celestial motions. But St. Thomas points out that 
Aristotle only wishes to say that “nature” is responsible for rest as well 
as for activity in those bodies which naturally come to rest. Cf, In JI 
Phys., 1, n. 5. 
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other words, all movement essentially implies the attainment 
of something; it necessarily implies some kind of aim to be 
attained.** This is not to say that absolute rest exists in the 
universe. Constant movement is an evident phenomenon of 
experience. But to every particular movement there corresponds 
some finality attained, even if it is only the self-preservation of 
the individual. Strictly speaking, movement for its own sake 
is inconceivable, for the very reality of movement consists in 
some “otherness” to be attained, some achievement through 
activity. Therefore “nature” cannot be the source of mere 
activity, but it must primarily aim at some achievement 
acquired through movement. In other words, just as all move- 
ment implies some “ aim,” the spontaneous source of move- 
ment necessarily has some aim in view.” As we shall see, it 
was this consideration which led the ancients to postulate celes- 
tial movers for the heavenly bodies which move locally without 


‘ 


attaining any internal finality. The “rest” of which Aris- 


totle speaks must be taken in the wide sense of the possession 


of fulfillment, whether of characteristic attributes or of internal 
finality acquired through activity. This internal finality and 
fulfillment may be deseribed aptly by Whitehead’s expression 


as “ self-enjoyment.” 

**If there were no aim whatever, the body could not move at all, for 
the aim is the reason for the movement. Since motion is not an end in 
itself, St. Thomas insists that “ natura nunquam inclinat ad motum propter 
movere, sed propter aliquid determinatum quod ex motu consequitur.” 
De Pot., V, 5; ef. Sum cont. Gent., ITI, 23. 

** This is not to say that inanimate beings have consciousness or knowl- 
edge of their aim. While it is true that such terms as “aim,” “ desire,” 
“appetite,” “intentionality,” ete. are primarily used in the context of 
human activity, the analogical use of these terms with regard to inanimate 
movement does not mean to imply consciousness of aim in the bodies them 
selves. However, this aim does imply a Supreme Intelligence which directs 
natural things. “ Tendunt enim in finem sicut directa in finem a substantia 
intelligente, per modum quo sagitta tendit ad signum directa a sagittante.” 
(St. Thomas, Sum cont. Gent., III, 24). The scholastic terminology was 
commonly attacked in the 17th century by such men as Bacon, Boyle, ete. 
as the expression of animism and anthropomorphism; this was due to a 
misconception of analogical usage—a human necessity. 
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The Aristotelian conception of active nature is remarkably 
similar to Whitehead’s description of nature as “life.” °* White- 
head is fully aware of the essential difference between animate 
and inanimate reality. However, he sees such a vast similarity 
that he considers the notion of “ life,” in the wide sense of the 
term, as the key to understanding the whole of reality. Against 
a background of a temporal advance and essential inter-con- 
nectedness of physical reality each unit manifests a similarity 
to organic life. This analogy consists in three aspects, which 
Whitehead terms “ creative activity,” “ aim,” and “ self-enjoy- 


ment.”’ 


By creative activity is meant the spontaneous and 
novel production of an event, so that every being, in a sense, 
creates from within its own structure and activity. “ It is the 
clutch at vivid immediacy ” and the principle of novelty.” By 
“aim” Whitehead means “ the exclusion of the boundless wealth 
of alternative potentiality, and the inclusion of that definite 
factor of novelty which constitutes the selected way of enter- 
taining those data in that process of unification.” °° That is, 
every body intrinsically aims at a particular way of enjoyment, 
utilizing the environment for its proper fulfillment. Finally, 
“ self-enjoyment ” is the organic unity and self-identity of the 
individual “ arising out of this process of appropriation.” *°° 
Whitehead strongly objects to the lifeless and inert character 
of the Newtonian-Humean universe. He insists that “ nature 
is full-blooded ; real facts are happening.” ** Thus Whitehead 


has reintroduced into philosophy spontaneous activity and 


finality, the two essential elements in the Aristotelian conception 


of nature. 

** Cf. Modes of Thought, Part III, “ Nature and Life,” pp. 173-232. 

Ibid., p. 208. 

°* Process and Reality, p. 160. 

** Modes of Thought, pp. 207-8. 

10° Ibid., pp. 205-6. 

+8 Modes of Thought, p. 197; see also pp. 173-201, and his Science and 
the Modern World (Cambridge, 1946), pp. 49-141. 
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Nature, then, as an active principle involves two essential 
factors. It is essentially a source of spontaneous activity and 
characteristics; conceptually it is the reflexive realization that 
certain characteristic manifestations of every physical body are 


spontaneously “given” in reality. And this implies an in- 


trinsic finality, or aim, which is the fulfillment and “ self-enjoy- 


ment ” of the individual. Just as intentionality of purpose and 
passivity characterize the idea of nature as a passive principle, 
so intentionality and intrinsic spontaneity characterize the idea 
of nature as an active principle. 

Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science 


Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


(To be continued ) 


Instrumental Causality in St. Thomas 


by James S. Albertson, S.J. 


A N INSTRUMENTAL cause is variously described by St. 


Thomas as “that through which someone operates,” * 


and ‘“ moved mover.” ” 


And these descriptions, if properly 
understood, are quite adequate as summary résumés of the more 
lengthy accounts which he gives of the nature of instrumental 
causality. But it is unfortunately true that these descriptions 
can be misunderstood, with the result that the whole point of 
instrumental causality as St. Thomas understands it is missed 
and the dynamism of being thoroughly sapped. A metaphysics 
which begins by recognizing the primacy of the existential act 
is in danger of ending in occasionalism or some equally un- 
Thomistic notion of divine influence on created causes unless it 
very carefully analyzes the causality of instrumental agents. 
The intent of this paper, therefore, is to make a few textual 
observations with a view to a more precise delimitation of the 
meaning of instrumental cause as it is conveyed in the phrases 
“that through which someone operates,” and “ moved mover.” * 


1 Summa Theol., III, 62, 1. 

?In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 1; Sum. cont. Gent., II, 21; De Ver., 
XXVII, 4. 

*A chronological study shows St. Thomas’s treatment of instrumental 
causality to have been remarkably consistent throughout his career. It 
is for this reason that instances of the doctrine have been cited freely 
from the whole range of his authentic works—always, however, with what 
we believe has been due regard for the context. 

As an example of the developmental continuity of one of the major 
features of St. Thomas’s analysis of instrumental causality, witness these 
two texts drawn from works at the beginning and towards the end of his 
teaching period: In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 2; Summa Theol., III, 62, 
4. He here contrasts the complete and incomplete existential foundations 
of the powers of the principal and instrumental causes respectively, 

An even more striking instance of continuity in development is afforded 
by the following series of texts, chronologically arranged, in which second 
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A terminological digression is necessary at this point. The 
terms “ principal cause” and “ instrumental cause” are used 
in the following discussion (except when explicit mention is 
made to the contrary) to refer solely to relations among created 
causes. The term “ secondary cause ”’ will be used to refer to a 
created cause considered precisely as acting under the influence 
of God, the First Cause. This latter usage must be noted be- 
cause it is not uncommon to refer to created causes, even with 
respect to their relations among themselves, as second causes; 
and under that interpretation of the term this paper would 
lose all intelligibility. The net result of our investigation will 
be the perception of the essential element of instrumental caus- 
ality in an inspection of the interworkings of created causes, 
and then the analogous application of that notion to the rela- 


tion of second causes to the First Cause. 


Prover Activity oF THE INSTRUMENT 


When an instrument is described as that through which some 
agent operates, it is conceivable that the instrument should be 
construed as somehow purely passive in submitting to the caus- 
ality of the higher or principal agent. In the beginning, there- 
fore, we shall try to make it quite clear that if there is one 
point emphasized by St. Thomas in his writings on instru- 
mental causality it is that the instrument must contribute a 
proper activity of its own in order to act as instrument. 

Consider the classic example of the carpenter who uses a 
plane to shape a piece of wood for a bedstead. The action of 


cutting belongs to the plane by reason of its own form of sharp- 


ness, and this is the proper action of the plane. ‘The instru- 


mental action of the plane, that which belongs to it only be- 


causes are said to further determine the esse that is given by the First 
Cause: In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4; Sum. cont. Gent., III, 66; Comp. Theol., 
c. 69; De Substan. Sep., c. 8 (Opuscula Omnia, ed. J. Perrier [Paris, 1949], 
no. 57 [I, 159-60]). 
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cause it receives the causal influence of the carpenter, is the 
action of forming a bedstead. This instrumental action of the 
instrument, the action which formally constitutes it an instru- 
ment, is indeed not carried on by the power native to the 
instrument. Inasmuch as it is instrumental in that action, the 
instrument is acting with the power of some other agent. But 
at the same time as it is acting with the power of the prin- 
cipal agent, the instrument is also performing an action proper 
to itself and one that belongs to it according to its own form. 
As St. Thomas observes, the instrument cannot carry out its 
instrumental action except by exercising its proper action—the 
plane forms the bedstead by cutting.‘ 

This point is emphasized on several occasions, and the lan- 
guage is quite clear. “‘ Every instrumental agent,”’ St. Thomas 


says, “‘ accomplishes the action of the principal agent through 


some action proper and connatural to itself.””* And again, he 
maintains that the instrumental cause does not participate in 
the activity of the superior cause except insofar as it operates 
dispositively toward the effect of the principal agent through 
something proper to itself.” On another occasion when referring 
to the instrumental action as the action which exceeds the 
nature of the instrument, he says that “the instrument does 
not perform that action which exceeds its proper nature unless 


7 


it exercise some connatural action.” ‘ Approaching the matter 


from a slightly different angle, St. Thomas observes that every 


instrument in acting according to the natural power which 
belongs to it as a determinate being carries its activity on 
through to an effect which belongs to it inasmuch as it is an 
instrument.° The example in point is an axe which, in cut- 


‘Summa Theol., III, 62, I ad 2; Ibid., I, 110, 2, arg 3. 

* Sum. cont. Gent., II, 21. 

* Summa Theol., 1, 45, 5. The causality in question is dispositive instru- 
mental causality; confer note 18 infra. 

* De Ver., XXVI, 1. 

*In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol, 1. 
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ting with its own sharpness, extends its action instrumentally 


to effect the formality of stool. 

In order to distinguish the power native to the instrument 
by which it performs its own proper activity from the power 
which it has due to the influence of the principal agent, it is 
convenient to refer to the first as virtus instrumenti and to the 
second as virtus instrumentalis. When, therefore, an instru- 
ment is described by St. Thomas as that through which some- 
one operates, we must realize that the exercise of the virtus 
instrumentalis, which is accomplished through the influence of 
the principal agent, is dependent on the exercise of the virtus 
instrumenti. Unless the latter is exercised, there can be no 
exercise of the former.’ 

Further indication of the importance of an activity proper 
to the instrument in instrumental causality is had when St. 
Thomas points out that the virtus instrumentalts is received in a 
twofold way. The instrument receives its instrumental power 
when it receives its form of instrument and when it is moved 
by the principal agent.’® This first reception is had when the 
instrument receives its proper form—the fire, heat; the saw, 


‘ 


sharpness—and is what St. Thomas calls an “ inchoative ” re- 


il 


ception of the instrumental power."' Because of this native 


power the instrument is capable of, or on the way to, being 
moved by the principal agent and partaking of its power. The 
full and complete reception of the instrumental power takes 


* With this distinction in mind we easily see why St. Thomas makes 
such statements as this: “Instrumentum non agit secundum propriam 
formam aut virtutem, sed secundum virtutem ejus a quo movetur ” (Summa 
Theol,, III, 64, 5). For it is quite true that the instrument as instrument 
does not act through its own native power, since the virtus instrumentalis 
is due to the motion of the instrument by the principal cause. In this text 
there is simply no reference made to the virtus instrumenti because that is 
not what constitutes the instrument as instrument, even though the virtus 
instrumentalis cannot be exercised unless the virtus instrumenti is exercised. 

1° Summa Theol., III, 72, 3 ad 2. An identical text can be found in Jn 1V 
Sent., d. 7, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 3 ad 3. 

11 In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 2 ad 2. 
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place when the instrument is actually moved by the principal 
cause and thereby actively shares its power. The full and final 


reception requires the prior inchoative reception which is none 
other than the acquiring of the virtus instrumentt. The acquisi- 
tion of the virtus instrumenti is inchoatively the acquisition of 
the virtus instrumentalis because it is the exercise of the former 


which makes possible the exercise of the latter.’* 


Tue InsTRUMENT AND FINALITY 


When, on the other hand, St. Thomas refers to an instru- 
ment as a moved mover, what is it precisely to which he is call- 
ing attention? In the example we cited previously of the plane 


being used by the carpenter to form the wood for a bedstead, 


‘ 


what does “ moved mover ” mean when said of the plane? At 
first sight we might be inclined to conceive the moving power 
in question to be that which enables the plane simply to do its 
job of cutting. Left to itself the plane will never cut any wood, 
and it can go into act with respect to its power of cutting only 
if picked up and handled by the carpenter. The plane cuts, and 
in that sense it is a “ mover ” or agent; but it cuts only because 
it is put into act or moved, and in that sense it is a “ moved 
mover.’ Now is it that formality of moved mover which enters 
into the constitution of the plane as instrument? This par- 
ticular example, employed so often in similar forms by St. 
Thomas, lends itself very readily to that interpretation, and 
we must proceed with some caution here because, as a matter 
of fact, that is not what St. Thomas means when he describes 
an instrument as a moved mover. It is irrelevant to the instru- 
mental character of a cause whether or not that cause must be 

** E. Gilson stresses the proper activity of the instrument to the extent 
of seeming to eliminate the active contribution of the principal cause: “ Le 
choix qu’il [l’artisan] fait de ces instruments se justifie par leur forme, et 
lui-meme ne fait rien de plus que de les mouvoir pour les mettre en oeuvre 


et leur faire produire leurs effets.” Le thomisme, 5th ed. (Paris, 1944) p. 
257. 
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put into act by another in order to exercise its own proper 


causality, its virtus instrumenti. The instrumentality of the 


cause is, on the contrary, rooted in the area of the virtus instru- 
mentalis. 

The point we wish to make here is explained in unmistakable 
fashion when St. Thomas discusses the instrumentality of a 


saw which is being used to cut wood for a stool. He says: 


For although the saw has a certain action which belongs to it aceord- 
ing to its proper form, namely to cut, nevertheless it has an effect 
which does not belong to it except inasmuch as it is moved by the 
artisan, namely to make a cut that is straight and according to the 
plan of the design. Thus an instrument has two operations: one which 
belongs to it by reason of its proper form, and another by reason of 
the fact that it is moved by a per se agent. And this second operation 


transcends the power of the instrument’s proper form.'® 


In this passage we see that cutting is referred to as the proper 
action of the saw, and no mention is made of the fact that the 
saw must be put into act in order to cut. The instrumentality 
of the saw does not consist in its being moved to its proper 
activity, but, according to what St. Thomas says here, the 
instrumentality seems to consist in the fact that the saw has 
an effect which transcends the power of its own form and to 
which it is moved by another.** 

That it is precisely the characteristic property of instrumental 
“cause, according to the mind of St. Thomas, to join in working 
an effect beyond its own nature becomes evident when he points 
out that it is not necessary for the instrument to extend its 
causality all the way to the final perfection achieved by the 
principal cause. It sufficiently accomplishes its work ag instru- 
ment if it attains some effect bevond what is due to its nature. 


He says: 
Observe, however, that the action of the instrument sometimes attains 


8 De Ver., XXVII, 4. Cf. Summa Theol., IIT, 19, 1; Ibid., 62, 1, ad 2. 
Quodl., VIII, q. 2, a. 3. 
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to the final perfection which the principal agent induces and sometimes 
it does not. But it always attains to something beyond what belongs 
to it aceording to its own nature, whether this is the final form or a 
disposition for that form; otherwise it would not be acting as an 


instrument.?° 


There seems to be no question but that in this text St. Thomas 
is pointing to the fact that the proper character of instrument 


qua instrument lies in its producing an effect which is somehow 


beyond the capacity of its own nature to bring forth: “ But 


{the instrument] always attains to something beyond what 
belongs to it according to its own nature; .. . otherwise it would 
not be acting as an instrument.” As an example of an instru- 
ment which attains to an effect beyond its own nature but yet 
does not attain to the final perfection induced by the principal 
agent, St. Thomas cites the case of the active and passive quali- 
ties of the elements which attain instrumentally to the educ- 
tion of material forms from matter, but not to the produc- 
tion of the human soul which comes from the divine creative 
activity.’° In this case accidental forms act instrumentally by 
the power of substantial forms in order to produce other sub- 
stantial forms.'’ Though these accidental forms are not instru- 
mental in the production of the subsistent form which is the 
human soul and for which the principal and only genuine cause 
is God, they nonetheless act instrumentally beyond their na- 
ture to educe those material substantial forms from the potency 
of matter which are disposed to the reception of the human 


soul.** 


18 In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 1. Cf. De Ver., XXVI, 1. 

1® In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol, 1. 

17 Sum. cont, Gent., III, 69. 

16 This dispositive instrumental causality is quite different from the 
intentional dispositive causality spoken of in connection with the instru- 
mental causes of miracles (cf. A. Van Hove, La doctrine du miracle chez 
saint Thomas [Wetteren, 1927], pp. 148-59). The accidental forms exer- 
cise real instrumental causality in the production of the material substan- 
tial forms, and because these latter forms are disposed and ordered to the 
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Since it is the term or intention of the action to which we 
must look in order to establish the instrumental nature of a 
given efficient cause, we should expect fina] causality to be the 
dominant note in the consideration of instruments. And indeed 
this primacy of the end is indicated by St. Thomas when, in 
discussing the various ways of defining things, he says: 
Sometimes the material definition includes the matter, form and efficient 
eause, while the formal definition includes the end. ... This is par- 


ticularly the case with instruments, since almost the whole specific 
character of these is taken from the end.*® 


The instrument is constituted instrument and a determinate 
instrument by the end of the activity in which it is engaged. If 
the end of an action is such that this particular efficient cause 
active in the operation could of itself neither intend nor effect 
that end, then that cause is instrumental. The causality of a 
mallet and chisel alone is not sufficient to account for the statue 
in whose construction they are operative, for though their caus- 
ality is to cut, it is to cut in an indeterminate way rather than 


toward the precise delineation of a human likeness. We must 


look beyond the mallet and chisel to a cause capable of account- 


reception of the subsistent spiritual form which is the human soul, the 
causality in question is referred to as dispositive instrumental causality. 
Accidental forms are not operative, however, in the production of the 
human soul and, therefore, are not instrumental causes of its production; 
their role here is similar to what is described as “ intentional dispositive 
causality’ (and which Van Hove links with the question of creation) 
and is not real causality at all with respect to the uitimate perfection in 
question—the human soul. On this point see Van Hove, op. cit., p. 155, 
note 1; In IV Sent., d. 5, q. 1, a. 2. 

Van Hove ultimately determines that creatures exercise intentional dis- 
positive causality in the working of miracles. E. Carton de Wiart dis- 
agrees with this solution and maintains that the correct interpretation of 
St. Thomas attributes physical instrumental causality to the creatures in 
such cases (Bulletin thomiste [1928], 312-14). The resolution of this 
conflict, however, is not of interest to us here; we are solely concerned 
with distinguishing the meanings of the phrases “ dispositive instrumental 
causality ” and “ intentional dispositive causality.” 

**In IV Sent., d. 3, a. I, sol. 1. 


3 

. 
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ing for the full formality of the effect, to a cause which con- 
tains in itself the likeness reproduced in the stone of the 
statue—we must look, in other words, to an intelligent sculptor. 
We must likewise look beyond the pen for an adequate cause 
of the intelligible character of the signs written on the paper. 
The end of writing is not to make marks but to make marks 
which are genuine signs, and it is because of this end that the 
pen, the typewriter, and the printing press are only instru- 


mental causes.*° 


And similarly in other cases. 

If we grasp this constituent formality of instrumental cause, 
we shall have no difficulty in determining in what respect a 
cause is acting as a natural agent and in what respect it is 
acting as an instrument. In a rather lengthy discussion prepara- 
tory to a consideration of the unicity or plurality of the action 


of Christ according to His divine and human natures, St. 


Thomas makes this very clear for us.** The operation, he says, 


*° This is a facet of the metaphysics of St. Thomas which F, Thonnard 
has recognized. In his synoptic treatment he writes: ‘“‘ Néanmoins, au sens 
propre, l’instrument désigne une cause efficiente subordonnée et produisant 
un effet dont la perfection la dépasse.... Au sens strict, l’instrument est 
une cause subordonnée de facon & devenir capable de produire un effet qui 
le dépasse ....” Précis de philosophie (Paris, 1950), p. 283. 

Though not explicit, this seems to be the point made by L, de Raey- 
maeker when he writes: “En écrivant j’emploie une plume, je m’en sers 
comme d’un instrument, c’est-a-dire que j’insére son action dans un ordre 
qui vise la réalisation d’une fin que je détermine personnellement; j’utilise 
la plume, je l’emploie comme un moyen propice a l’obtention de la fin que 
je me suis proposé d’atteindre. ... L’instrument se trouve engagé dans 
une opération que le dépasse; sous la conduite de la cause principale il 
réalise plus qu’il ne pourrait faire tout seul: tracer des lettres est autre 
chose que de faire des taches qui n’ont aucun sens.” (Philosophie de Vétre, 
2nd ed. (Louvain, 1947), p. 319). 

In a similar vein G. Smith writes: “If the agent involved be an instru- 
mental agent, the principle of finality is qualified as extrinsic finality... . 
In extrinsic finality the end of the instrument, before it actually exists, 
exists as preformed by nature or knowledge outside the instrument but 
inside the principal agent... . [147] ... Instrumental agents do not 
exist as instruments until they are instrumentalised, and then they exist 
as instruments in virtue of the finality of their principal cause.” Natural 
Theology (New York, 1951), pp. 146 ff. 

*? Summa Theol., III, 19, 1. Cf. Ibid., III, 19, 2; and note the earlier 
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which proceeds from the form of a given being is proper to 
that being and as such cannot pertain to any other agent. As 
such it cannot pertain to any other cause, not even to the mover 
of that being, but it can pertain to the mover in this sense, 
namely, that the mover use the being for his own operation 
and to achieve his own ends. Cutting is proper to the axe and 
does not pertain to the artisan, but inasmuch as the artisan 
uses the axe’s cutting power to form some object of handicraft, 
then that action of the axe—the making of the article in ques- 
tion—does pertain to the artisan. Similarly, heating is the 
proper operation of fire and does not belong to the blacksmith ; 
but the heating of iron, to which end the blacksmith uses the 
fire, is proper to the blacksmith and can be attributed to the 
fire only as to an instrumental cause.** Heating and heating 
iron are not two distinct operations, of course, but we shall 
postpone the discussion of that topic for the moment. 

At this point it should be evident why we insisted on finality 
as the operative consideration in questions of instrumental caus- 


ality, and not upon some apparently evident meaning of “ moved 


mover.” The fire is not moved to heat, but it is still an instru- 
mental cause when the blacksmith uses it to make his iron mal- 
leable and plastic for forming, because he is using it to work 
an effect beyond the capacity of mere indeterminate heating 
which is proper to fire alone. And in this respect the fire is no 
different from the saw. The saw must be moved to cut, but it 
is not an instrumental cause for that reason; it becomes instru- 
mental only when in the exercise of cutting, under the guidance 


formulation in De Ver., XXII, 13; also De Ver., XXVII, 4; and Summa 
Theol., 111, 19, i ad 2. 

**In the light of this consideration we can see more clearly what St. 
Thomas means when he speaks of the principal cause “applying” the 
instrumental cause to the effect (cf. Sum. cont. Gent., III, 70; Summa 
Theol., 1, 105, 5). The artisan uses the native power of the instrument in 
conjunction with his own operative potencies to achieve an effect beyond 
the power of the instrument—but an effect to which the applied instru- 
ment makes a true causal contribution. 
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of the carpenter, it achieves an effect superior to its nature. 
As natural agents, that is, as beings with a proper activity 
(not in the sense of products of generation), the fire and the 
saw are quite different, for the saw must be moved to its proper 
activity while the fire requires no motion. But as instruments 


they are very much the same; for in the exercise of their proper 


activity they produce a result which cannot be accounted for by 


only their causality—an effect whose formality is proportioned 
to a higher or principal cause. St. Thomas has observed that: 


The principal agent is constituted by the fact that it has some form 
which it ean transfer to another. The instrumental agent, however, is 
constituted not by that but by the fact that it is applied by the principal 
agent to induce some effect.?* 


The fire is not instrumental because it warms, that is, brings 
forth its own form of heat in the object of the activity, nor is 
the saw instrumental because it cuts, that is, operates through 
its own form of sharpness. They are instrumental because they 
are used by another agent to effect a result which is beyond 
their nature but proper to himself. 

Summing up the results of our study of these texts, we can 
say that the description of instrumental cause as moved mover 
is not in reference to the fact that the instrument may need to 
be moved into act in order for it to exercise its proper activity. 
Such a motion may or may not be needed and is immaterial in 
the consideration of instrumentality. The true mark of the 
instrumental cause is that in exercising its proper activity under 
the influence of a higher agent it achieve an effect which sur- 
passes its own native power either as regards capacity for action 


or tendency toward an end.** 


*° In IV Sent., d. 19, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 1. 

**Tt should be noted that instrumental causes cannot be put imme- 
diately into the classification of causes as univocal and non-univocal, As 
St. Thomas observes, these divisions are properly speaking adapted to 
causes which have a formal similarity with the effect; they are adapted, 
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Now that we have established what “ moved mover” does 
not mean and what instrumentality does mean, we are left with 
the task of showing how it can be a proper description of an 
instrumental cause to say that it is a moved mover. 

As we saw above, the instrument appears to be constituted as 
instrument by the fact that it transcends its own proper causal 
power in working an effect to which it is moved by another 
agent.*® The motion in question is connected with the fact that 
the instrument is rendered capable of acting beyond its nature. 
3ut this additional activity proceeding from the instrument 
must come from a principle which somehow belongs to the 
instrument although not as a proper or full complement of the 
nature of that instrument; as St. Thomas says: “ The action 
of a being, even though it belongs to it only insofar as the 
being is an instrument, must proceed from the potency of that 


26. 


being.’ The connection between the motion and the new 


principle of activity is sketched when we read: 


The instrument carries out its instrumental action inasmuch as it is 
moved by the principal agent. Through this motion it in some way 
participates in the power of the principal agent; not, however, in such 
a way that this power is in the instrument in perfect existential act, 
because motion is an imperfect act.?7 


Because the instrument is moved by the principal cause it par- 


takes of the power of the cause; in some way the power of 
: I 


the cause is in the instrument. Yet motion is not a perfect act 


in other words, to principal and not instrumental agents. And thus, 
strictly speaking, the instrument is neither a univocal nor equivocal cause. 
But by reduction it can be placed in either category depending on whether 
the principal cause by whose power the instrument is acting is a univocal 
or non-univocal cause. Cf. Jn IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 1 ad 4. 

*° Cf. De Ver., XXVII, 4. 

** De Pot., III, 4. 

*" De Ver., XXVI, 1 ad 8. 
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but only an imperfect one, and so what is in a moved being 
by reason of motion (and not as a term of motion) is only an 


imperfect act. The power, therefore, of the principal cause in 


which the instrument partakes can be in the instrument in no 
other way than as an imperfect act, because it is there only to 
the extent that the instrument is being moved by the principal 
cause. 


* when 


This point is made at some length by St. Thomas * 
he says that the power of acting resides in different ways in 
the principal and the instrumental agent. ‘The principal agent, 
he says, acts according to the exigencies or driving forces of 
its form, and thus the active power in it is a certain form or 
quality existentially rooted in the nature. The instrumental 
‘ause, on the other hand, since it acts as moved by another, 
has a power proportioned to motion. And motion, as he recalls, 
is not a complete being but rather a progression towards being 
and a medium, as it were, between pure potency and pure act. 
Consequently, the power which the instrument has as instru- 
ment and by which it works an effect beyond the capabilities of 
its nature is not a complete reality with an existential act 
founded in the instrument’s nature, but is rather a sort of 


9 


incomplete reality.” Because the power of the instrument as 


instrument, the virtus inslrumentalis, is in the instrument 
through motion and not as a term of motion, it can have no 
more reality in the instrument than has the motion itself-—an 
incomplete reality or being.*° 


2° In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a, 4, sol. 2. Cf. Summa Theol., III, 62, 4. 

** Both early and late in his career St. Thomas refers to the imperfect 
form in the instrument due to the motion of the principal cause as an 
“intentio.” Cf. In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 47 sol. 2; De Pot., III, 11 ad 14; 
De Pot., V1, 4; De Un. Verb. Incar., 5 ad 12. The intentional character of 
the instrument is discussed by A. Hayen, L’intentionnel dans la philosophie 
de saint Thomas (Brussels and Paris, 1942), pp. 107-19. 

*° St. Thomas sometimes speaks of the virtus instrumentalis as a “ flow- 
ing” power in order to call attention to the imperfect reality it has in 
the instrument due to its constitution there by motion. Cf. Sum. cont. 
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The next issue to be settled is the way in which the instru- 
ment is moved by the principal cause. There can be no doubt 


but that the motion in question is not a univocal one, and St. 
Thomas is most explicit when he says: 

It is proper to an instrument to be moved by the principal agent, but 
in various ways, however, according to the proper characteristic of its 
nature. An inanimate instrument, such as a plane or saw, is moved by 
the artisan with a purely corporeal motion. An instrument which is 
animated by a sensible soul is moved through the sense appetite, as 
the horse is moved by the rider. And an instrument which is animated 
by a rational soul is moved through its will, as a servant is moved to 
the performance of some action through the command of his master.** 


As we have seen above, the instrumental cause is precisely 
instrumental and not principal because, acting under the influ- 
ence or motion of another cause, it produces an effect beyond 
its own nature. Almost the whole formality of the instrumental 
cause consists in the finality of its action. And in this text St. 
Thomas points out how the instrument is moved to this end in 
a variety of ways depending on its nature. An inanimate instru- 
ment is not moved the same way as an animate one, nor is a 
sensible instrument moved in the same way as a rational one. 
Kach instrument is moved in a way that is in conformity with 
its own proper perfection. A saw or plane achieves the end of 
its action by receiving a corporeal or local motion. A sensible 
being such as a horse is moved by being presented with some 
sensible good to which the desired action is the means. And 
similarly, on a higher level, the servant is moved by the master 
through the presentation of human goods to the will. If the 
servant were moved to action through either corporeal motion or 
the sense appetites merely, he would to that extent cease to be a 
rational instrument.*” 

Gent., II, 21; De Ver., XXVII, 7; In IV Sent., d. 19, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 1; 
Summa Theol., III, 62, 3. 


Summa Theol., 18, 1 ad 2, 
**Compare the remark in Sum. cont. Gent., I, 44: “In nullo ordine 
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The reason for this distinction in types of motion is clear. 
The instrument must be moved to the effect according to the 


way in which it tends to the effect. An inanimate instrument 
cannot intend the effect either naturally, since as instrument it 
is acting beyond its nature, nor through sensible or rational 


appetite, since it is inanimate. In such an instrument, there- 
fore, the motion from the principal cause supplies for the inten- 
tion which is lacking in the instrument. In the case of an 
animate instrument, a man for example, there is a motion 
toward the end in the instrument itself, as the man can freely 
choose to carry out certain actions whose effects exceed his 
own natural power or intention. The human instrument, St. 
Thomas concludes, must subject his intention to that of the 
principal agent, so that the minister of the sacraments, for 
instance, must intend to do what Christ and the Church are 
doing.** 


moventium invenitur quod movens per intellectum sit instrumentum ejus 
quod movet absque intellectu, sed magis e converso.” 

Perhaps this is the point at which to take up a difficulty connected with 
the apparent use of instruments by irrational agents. Is the saw a 
genuine instrumental cause when in the hands of a chimpanzee? If the 
chimpanzee is under the direction of his trainer, there is no great prob- 
lem because both the chimpanzee and the saw can be considered as instru- 
ments of the trainer, and the trainer is an adequate cause of the finality 
of the complex action. But supposing that the chimpanzee is acting on 
his own; where then are we to locate the finality which is a requsite con- 
dition for genuine instrumentality? The fact that the chimpanzee picks 
up the saw and moves it about can be accounted for in terms of animal 
appetite, but how do we account for the fact that the cutting power of 
the saw is applied to effect this particular result? In such a case it 
seems that we must say that the saw is not a true instrument of the 
apparent principal cause ‘the chimpanzee), because the chimpanzee does 
not finalize the proper activity of the saw. We have a situation here akin 
to change: the uncaused and therefore unfinalized intersection of two 
independent lines of causality (the saw’s cutting power, and the animal’s 
power of local motion). This analysis is particularly clear in the case 
of a chimpanzee and a cause, such as fire, which would need no motion in 
order to exercise its proper causality, Evidently, however, there is room 
for further study in the area of the interrelations of irrational agents 
(consider, for example, the status of “slave” ants). 

** Summa Theol., [11, 64, 8 ad 1. It is in the light of a distinction in the 
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Thus far we have been speaking of the activity or operation 
proper to the instrument as xatural agent and of the activity 
or operation attributed to the instrument as instrument. We 
said, for instance, that the instrument cannot carry out its 
instrumental! action except by exercising its proper action. Does 
this mean that there are really two activities involved? Does it 
imply that the operation of cutting is an operation distinct 
from the operation of cutting wood for a cabinet, or that the 
activity of heating is an activity other than that of heating the 
blacksmith’s iron ? 

The answer is no. When the chef cooks with the fire there 
is only one activity: that of cooking. But we can easily dis- 
tinguish two formalities in this single activity. We can con- 
sider the operation simply under the formality of heating, and 
in that case we say the proper cause of the heating is the fire; 
and we can also consider the operation under the precise for- 
mality of cooking, that is, of preparing food for consumption, 
and then we say the proper cause of the cooking is the chef 
who is using the fire instrumentally. The fire cooks and the 
chef cooks, but each in a different respect. And, as St. Thomas 
says, “ Since the one acts through the other, the principal and 


instrumental agents form in a sense but one cause.” ** In 


another text he observes: 


manner of being moved that St. Thomas gives one of his several classifica- 
tions of instruments (De Ver., XXIV, 1 ad 5). There is the instrument 
which is moved without having in itself any end-seeking power with re- 
spect to the effect it achieves as instrument, and there is the instrument 
considered as moved by another without reference to whether or not it 
has any such power. Those causes constituted as instruments in the 
second or looser sense can be free instruments (e.g., the servant as instru- 
ment of the master). 

St. Thomas also divides instruments into separated and conjoined. Cf. 
Summa Theol., I11, 62, 5; Sum. cont. Gent., IV, 41; In IV Sent., d. 8, q. 2, 
a. 3, sol. ad 9; Summa Theol., III, 62, 4 ad 4. 

*¢ Summa Theol., I-II, 14, 3 ad 4. 
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Wherever the mover and the moved have diverse forms or diverse opera- 
tive powers, it is necessary that one operation be proper to the mover 
and another to the moved. Nonetheless, the moved participates in the 


operation of the mover, and the mover uses the operation of the moved; 


and thus each acts in a community of action with the other.*® 


By the diversity of operative powers in the agents we distin- 
guish diverse formalities in the effect, yet the actual activity 
is one and the effect which terminates that activity is both the 
effect of the principal cause and of the instrumental cause, 
though of each in a different way. This unicity of effect and 


causality is stated very plainly in the following comparison 


between the co-operation of divine and natural and of principal 


and instrumental causes: 


It is clear that one and the same effect is not attributed to the natural 
and to the divine power as though it came about partly from God and 
partly from the natural agent. The whole effect proceeds from both 
but in a different way from each, just as the whole effect is attributed 
to the instrument and the whole effect is attributed to the principal 


agent.**® 


The effect is single; though the causes are multiple, one is act- 
ing through the other so that they form one complete causal 
principle; ** and the activity proceeding from this single cause 


to the single term or effect is one.*® 


8° Summa Theol., IIT, 19, 1. Cf. Tbid., 19, 2, 

86 Sum, con, Gent., 111, 70. Cf. Summa Theol., 1, 105, 5 ad 2. 

87 The unicity of the causal principle constituted by the principal agent 
and the instrument is also given an indirect confirmation by St. Thomas 
in his discussion of the role of the principal cause in the activity itself 
apart from the term or effect (cf. Sum. cont. Gent., IIT, 67 and 89). For 
a treatment of ihe various combinations of one and more principal and 
instrumental causes, see Summa Theol., 1, 76, 2. 

**It seems to be, in part, the neglect of the full import of this fact 
which has led to the embarrassment of Father Legrand over those texts 
that assert that the action of the instrument can attain to the final per- 
fection induced by the principal agent. He says: “. . . il semble bien, 
d’aprés saint Thomas, que l’instrument ne peut poser l’actuation compléte 
de l’effet qu’il contribue 4 produire, mais que son intervention se limite 
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Tue Essence or INSTRUMENTALITY 


These considerations on the motion of the instrument by the 
principal cause have been somewhat lengthy and involved, but 
any slighter treatment would not have revealed the full mean- 
ing of St. Thomas’s description of an instrument as a moved 
mover. The instrument exercises an operative power which is 
native to itself, but this proper power is not put into act inde- 
pendently. It is made use of by another higher cause which 
acts through the instrument and with the instrument to achieve 
an effect which is superior to the native power of the instru- 
ment but proportioned to the proper or native power of the 
higher cause. The principal cause and the instrument, each 
acting with its proper power in correct hierarchy, form one 
causal principle which by means of one activity terminates in 
one effect. The instrument, as cause in its own way of the 
single activity and single effect, is truly a mover or agent. But 
it can be a mover with respect to this activity and effect only 


because it is acting along with and under the direction of a 


higher cause which is adequate to account for the full formality 


of the effect. The instrument is, in other words, a moved 


39 
mover. 


& introduire la disposition ultime A cette actuation. ... Sans doute, cer- 
J. Legrand, 
L’univers et Uhomme dans la philosophie de saint Thomas (Brussels and 
Paris, 1946), I, 133-34. The distinction mentioned in note 18 supra is, of 


tains passages semblent s’opposer a cette systématisation. . . . 


course, essential here. 

**In this connection there is an observation by A. Hayen which bears 
reprating: “* Pour le Stagirite, la cause efficiente n’est pas le principe d’ou 
dérive le mouvement (principium unde motus), mais le déclic qui met en 
branle, qui rend compte du commencement du mouvement (id unde prin- 
cipium motus: 60ev THs Kwwhoews). La causalité efficiente ne s’exerce 
que dans le cercle ou plutot dans chacun des cercles fermés de devenir. 
La cause efficiente agit, sans doute, sous l’influence de sa forme spécifique; 
mais cette forme lui est rigoureusement immanente, elle est sa forme 
naturelle, Aristote ne connait d’action du supérieur sur l’inférieur que 
dans l’ordre de la causalité finale (xiwei ds épduevov) ; il ne parait pas avoir 
concu la possibilité d’une participation dans l’ordre de la causalité efficiente. 
Nulle place, dans une telle conception du monde, pour la causalité instru 
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How different this conception is from that which would make 
the instrument a moved mover because it required to be put 


into act in order to exercise its proper activity—the saw, for 


example, being an instrument of the carpenter because it must 
be moved by the carpenter in order to cut! Such an analysis 
of the activity of certain causes which can act instrumentally, 
through valid enough in itself, is quite extraneous to the notion 
of instrumentality. The meaning of St. Thomas’s description 
of instrument as moved mover is very different and far more 
profound. 

An instrument is, therefore, a moved mover. But is that fact 
really the fundamental consideration in establishing the instrn- 
mentality of a cause? Is the ultimate reason that a cause is 
an instrument founded in its being a moved mover ¢ 

It seems that the answer to this question must be no. We 
have said above that the operative consideration in questions of 
instrumental causality is one of finality: an instrument is an 
instrument because the end or term of the activity of which it 
is a cause is in some respect above the capacity or intention of 
the instrument. That the instrument is a moved mover is quite 
true, but it is a moved mover and must be a moved mover be- 
cause it is acting beyond its nature.“ As the final cause is prior 


to the efficient cause and is the “ cause of causes,” so the con- 


sideration of the finality of the action is prior to the considera- 


tion of the instrument as moved mover.*' This point is more 


mentale.” L’intentionnel dans la philosophie de saint Thomas, p. 114. 
Cf. Aristotle’s On Generation and Corruption, II, 9 (33530-33613). 

*° Legrand suggests the same but carries the idea no further. He says: 
“Dans le cas des causes subordonnées, une cause est appelée & produire, 
au service d’une autre, un effet que dépasse les moyens d’action dont elle 
dispose. Jl faut alors que la cause supérieure sous l’emprise de laquelle 
elle agit, lui communique, en participation & sa causalité transcendante, 
une perfection nouvelle, plus élevée que la sienne, qui confére & son activité 
une efficacité plus vive et lui fasse réaliser, sous la motion de la cause prin- 
cipale, ce qu’elle serait incapable de produire par elle seule.” L’univers et 
Vhomme dans la philosophie de saint Thomas, I, 116. (Italics added.) 

“Cf. Summa Theol., 1, 105, 5. This fact is not always appreciated. 
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important than it may seem because it is the neglect to specify 
the instrumentality of a cause in terms of the end or term of 
the action which most easily leads to misinterpretations of 
movens motum. Movens motum derives its full significance 
from the fact that the instrument is acting beyond its own 
power, for from that fact it follows that the instrument must 
be acting through the power of a superior cause, and that the 


power of this superior cause can be in the instrument not with 


the complete existential act of a natural power but with only 


an incomplete or “ flowing ”’ reality. 

There is a pertinent objection which must be answered at 
this point. 

P. Hieronymus a Parisiis puts the objection as well as any- 
one when he quotes John of St. Thomas in an attempt to show 
that working an effect beyond its own nature is not sufficient 
to mark a cause off as instrumental.** The reason given is ihat 


a cause can work such an effect and still be a principal cause— 


A. Hayen, for example, says: “ Dépendance actuelle de la cause principale 
qui lui donne, ou plutot lui préte la vertu, la puissance d’agir manquant a 
sa pauvreté, telle est bien l’essence de la cause instrumentale” L’inten- 
tionnel dans la phiolsophie de saint Thomas, p. 110. Indeed the instru- 
ment depends upon the principal cause; that is true, but it is simply a 
truth of fact. The reason that it depends and must depend upon the prin- 
cipal cause is that the effect to which it is ordered is beyond the capacity 
of its own active potencies, The radical and operative consideration is 
finality. 

Much the same criticism could be made of the statement of P. Hieronymus 
a Parisiis: “Igitur, secundum doctrinam Angelici, haec est essentialis 
differentia vigens inter causam principalem et causam instrumentalem: 
nimirum prior operatur ad effectum, huncque sibi assimilat secundum 
formam ipsi inhaerentem per modum naturae completae, ideoque in esse 
completo et stabili possessae, dum altera operatur quidem ad effectum, 
concurrendo cum causa principali ad ejus positionem,—quin tamen illum 
sibi assimilet!—sed id efficit solummodo per virtutem alienam, quam in 
se recipit per modum motionis transeuntis, ac proinde nonnisi in esse 
incompleto et fluenti.” “ De Vera et Propria Ratione Causae Instrumentalis 
secundum Doctrinam S. Thomae,” Acta Pont, Academiae Romanae §S. 
Thomae Aq., Nova Series, II (1935), 183. Rather it seems that the abso- 
lutely fundamental note of finality constitutes the essential difference. 

*? P. Hieronymus a Parisiis, Acta Pont. Academiae Romanae 8S. Thomae 
Aq., Nova Series, II (1935), 177 ff. 
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the example brought forward in abbreviated form from John 
of St. Thomas ** being that of the intellect which elevated by 
grace works a supernatural effect as principal cause. The intel- 
lect, it is said, is working “ ultra propriam virtutem per virtu- 


tem participatam ab alio” and is nonetheless a principal cause. 
As a matter of fact, however, this example does not prove the 
point it is intended to prove, and some consideration of the 


expression “ virtutem propriam ”’ will bring the defect to light. 

When St. Thomas speaks of the principal cause acting through 
its own form, he says that the active power in it is “a certain 
form or quality existentially rooted in the nature.” *“* Acting 
through a power so radicated in itself, it is a principal cause; 
and because the power is thus radicated we can say that it is 
proper to the agent. Now it is precisely in the same way that 
grace is radicated in the soul—with the full and stable reality 
of a quality—for grace, as St. Thomas says, is a type of 
quality.*® Grace is in the soul in a way quite different from 
the way in which the participated power of the principal cause 
is in the instrument, the virtus instrumentalis which “ is not a 


complete reality with an existential act founded in the [instru- 


46 


ment’s| nature. Using propria, therefore, in an extended 


sense to mean that which has a full existential, quality-like 
foundation in the nature, we can say that the intellective soul 


operating through the new power it has due to its elevation by 


” Consequently, the 


grace is operating per virlutem propriam.* 

** John of St. Thomas, Phil. Nat., I, q. 26, a. 1 in Cursus Phil., ed. B. 
Reiser (Turin, 1933), II, 515. 

‘¢In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 2. 

45 Summa Theol., I-II, 110, 2. 

“© In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 2. 

*7 St. Thomas says this explicitly: ‘‘ Oportet quod homo ad ultimum 
finem per proprias operationes perveniat. Unumquodque autem operatur 
secundum propriam formam. Oportet igitur, ad hoe quod homo perducatur 
in ultimum finem per proprias operationes, quod superaddatur ei aliqua 
forma, ex qua ejus operationes efficaciam aliquam accipiant promerendi 
ultimum finem.” Sum. cont. Gent., III, 150. 

In disposing itself for the reception of grace, however, which is quite 
another thing, the soul acts not by its own proper power but as an instru- 
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objection founded on this example is not valid. It is, nonethe- 
less, a very valuable and well-raised issue inasmuch as it shows 


quite forcibly the analogous character of the phrase * working 


an effect beyond one’s nature.” *° 


SECONDARY CAUSALITY 


As a conclusion to this discussion of St. Thomas's views on 
the nature of instrumental causality, let us observe the full 
scope of the relationship we find there; in other words, let us 
note that the relation of First and second cause is but an appli- 
cation in a special order of the more general relation of prin- 


cipal and instrumentz! cause. We have discussed principal and 


instrumental causes within the level of created or second causes, 
but the theory itself transcends that level and is equally ap 
plicable to the relationship of second causes with the Uncreated 
or First Cause. ‘Lhe application, of course, cannot be made 
univocaily on both levels, but an analogous application is 
quite in order and perfectly conformed to the doctrine of St. 


Thomas.” 


ment of the divine power. Thus it is that the soul cannot of itself merit 
grace. Cf. Jbid., III, 149. 

**Thonnard makes an apt observation to which he adds a significant 
footnote: ‘La vertu instrumentale est une perfection regue par mode de 
motion, comme un principe d'action haussant l’agent jusqu’a un effet plus 
parfait que lui, disproportionné & ses forces naturelles. Son caractére 
essentiel est d’étre donné uniquement en vue de action supérieure et, 
normalement, au moment de cette action; et en ce sens on l’appelle aussi 
‘vertu passagére’ pour l’opposer & la vertu propre qui est permanente; 
mais ce caractére d’étre transitoire dans le temps n’est pas aussi essentiel 
que d’étre une moticn vers un effet supérieur. [Note: Ainsi saint Thomas 
qualifiera de ‘ vertu instrumentale,’ le carattére sacerdotal malgré sa per- 
manence dans le temps, parce qu’il est uniquement donné pour rendre le 
prétre capable, comme ministre de Christ, d’accomplir des oeuvres qui le 
dépassent, comme la consécration du pain et du vin & la messe. Cf. Summa 
Theol., {114 P., q. 63, a. 2).” Précis de philosophie, p. 284. Let us add that 
this sacramental character which St. Thomas describes as “ quiddam fluens 
et incompletum” (Summa Theol., Il, 63, 2) must be carefully distin- 
quished from the grace which, because it has the stable reality of a 
quality, belongs to the soul as to a principal cause. 

**Since St. Thomas generally speaks of instrumental and principal 
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We have said that it is the characteristic mark of an instru- 
mental cause to be engaged in the production of an effect which 
surpasses its own power. Now the common effect of all caus- 


ality is esse since every agent makes something to be in act,”° 


but esse as such is an effect which exceeds the proper power of 


any second cause.*’ How then can a created cause be the cause 


of esse ?—which is simply another way of asking how a crea- 
turé can cause at all. It can be the cause of esse only by acting 
with the power of that cause which can give esse in virtue of 
its own power, namely the First Cause. This point is beyond 


question, and we find St. Thomas repeating it again and again: 


“No cause gives esse except insofar as it participates in the 
activity of God,” ** “ Hsse is what second causes effect through 
the power of the First Cause,” °* and so on. 

The second cause, therefore, in working an effect beyond its 
nature is related to the First Cause in whose power it acts as 
instrument is related to principal cause.”* St. Thomas says it 


quite clearly: 


causes with reference to created causes, he is careful to use words as 
“sicut” and “quasi” when applying those notions to Creator and 
creatures. 

J. de Finance has stressed (and perhaps overstressed) the fact that the 
application on the two levels is analogous. Ife concludes with a statement 
which partially inverts the true relationship: “En réalité, la causalité 
propre de la cause seconde est vis-a-vis de la Cause premi¢ére dans un rap- 
port analogue & celui de la causalité de l’instrument comme telle vis-a-vis 
de l’agent principal.” Etre et agir dans la philosophie de saint Thomas 
(Paris, 1945), p. 227. Actually, as we shall see, it is the causality of the 
second cause qua second cause which is related to that of the First Cause 
as the causality of the instrument qua instrument, in the created order, is 
related to that cf the principal cause. And similarly, we find an analogy 
between the proper causality of the second cause and of the instrument. 

5° Sum. cont. Gent., III, 66. 

De Tit, 4. 

52 Quodl., XII, q. 5, a. 1. 

53 Sum. cont. Gent., III, 66. 

5¢ Sum. cont. Gent., I, 44; III, 67. Secondary causes are instruments of 
God not only insofar as they have an effect (esse) which is beyond the 
operative power of their nature, but also insofar as they have an effect 
which is beyond their intention, namely the execution of divine providence. 
Cf. Sum. cont. Gent., Hil, 94: “In providendo igitur suae sapientiae 
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To give esse as such according to one’s own power can be the work of 
none but the First Cause. Whatever other cause gives esse can do 80 
only to the extent that the power and operation of the First Cause 
are in it, and not by its own power; just as the instrument carries out 
an instrumental action not by the power of its own nature but by the 


power of its mover.®® 


‘The direction of the parallel which St. Thomas is drawing here 
is unmistakable. Just as the instrument in the order of created 
causes carries out its instrumental action (the action which 
belongs to it as instrument) by the power of the mover that 
flows through it, and not by its own power, so also the second 


cause effects esse (the action which belongs to it as second 


cause) by the power and operation of the First Cause that is 


acting in it, and not by its own proper power. The analogy is 
between the second cause qua second cause (that is, as giving 
esse) and the instrument qua instrument (that is, as carrying 
out the instrumental action). The instrument can perform its 
instrumental action only under the influence of the principal 
cause, and the second cause can give esse only under the influ- 
ence of the First Cause. And the reason for this is clear. What- 
ever is caused with respect to some perfection cannot be the 
first cause of that perfection, so that if it does act to bring 
forth that perfection in another it can do so only as the instru- 
ment of the primary cause of the perfection. And as a conse- 
quence, since every creature is caused in esse or being by God, 
no creature can be the cause of being except as an instrument 
acting through the power ef God.” 

Though second causes all give esse and do so in co-operation 
with the First Cause, they are acting as instruments or true 
subordinated causes and must, therefore, be exercising a proper 
meditatione sempiterna omnia ordinat quantumcumque minima videantur: 
quaecumque vero rerum aliquid operantur, instrumentaliter agunt ab eo 
mota, et ei obtemperando ministrant, ad ordinem providentiae, ab aeterno, 
ut ita dicam, excogitatum, explicandum in rebus.” 


*§ De Pot., ILI, 4. 
5* Sum. cont. Gent., II, 21: Comp. Theol., c. 69. 
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power of their own which terminates in the effect. It is this 
formality of the effect proper to the operative potency of a 
given second cause which distinguishes the causal influence of 
one second cause from that of another: “ All created causes 
communicate in one effect which is esse, although individually 
they have their proper effects by reason of which they are dis- 
tinguished.” ** But what in the effect is proper to the second 
cause? God, St. Thomas answers, is the proper cause of the 
effect’s being simply, but the second cause is the proper cause 
of the effect’s being this, such as being a man or being white.” 
The causality of “ being absolutely” is ultimately rooted in 
God, but the causality of those perfections which are added to 
and specify being pertains to the second causes.** All perfec- 
tions other than esse particularize and determine the esse of a 
being—a creature is not pure existence, but rather it exists in a 
certain limited way—dnd so St. Thomas says of second causes 
that, as particularizing and determining factors of the action 
of the First Cause, they have as their own proper effects those 
other perfections which determine esse. 

These considerations lead us to an important difference found 
in the application of the theory of instrumental causality to the 
relations of Uncreated and created causes, and of created causes 


among themselves. The difference is accidental to the general 


theory as such and arises only in the analogous application of 
the theory to the two different levels. Confining ourselves to 
created causes, we see that the effect is formally proportioned 
to the principal cause rather than to the instrument. And 


57 De Pot., VII, 2. 58 Sum. cont. Gent., II, 21. *° De Pot., 11, 1. 

*° Sum. cont. Gent., III, 66. Cf. In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4; Comp. Theol., 
c. 69; De Substan. Sep., c. 8 (ed. Perrier, no. 57). Note, too, the following 
expression: “. .. [agentia naturalia] sunt essendi principia quantum ad 
inchoationem ad esse, et non quantum ad ipsum esse absolute” (De Pot., 
V, 1 ad 5). This particular aspect of secondary causality is given a fuller 
treatment by R. Johann in his article “ A Comment on Secondary Caus- 
ality,” The Modern Schoolman, XXV (1947), 19-25. 

* Cf. Summa Theol., ITT, 62, 1. 
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this is what we would expect since we are working in the area 


of formal perfections and the specifying perfection in this order 


is the proper effect of the principal cause. When we switch to 
the level of First and second causes, however, the situation 
becomes more complicated, and we cannot say simply that the 
effect resembles the principal more than the instrumental cause. 
God is the proper cause of esse, and the second causes are the 
proper causes of the formal perfections which determine the 
esse. And since esse is the actuality or perfection of all perfec- 
tions, God’s activity is the most intimate and fundamental to 
the effect. But because the limiting formal perfections are the 
proper effect of the second cause, the effect is formally pro- 
portioned to it rather than to God.** Consequently, when the 
objection is raised that no creature can be the principal cause 
in its action since the power of God is the most operative in 
every activity, St. Thomas replies that the First Cause abso- 
lutely speaking is the principal cause—that is, in the absolute 
order of existence—while the second cause can be called prin- 
cipal in its own order, the order of formal perfections, since 
the effect is formally proportioned to it. 

Obviously many other differences could be pointed out in 
this application of instrumental causality on the two levels. Un- 
like a created principal cause, the First Cause is creator of 
all finite being and the conserver of that being in its dynamic 
reality. The dependence of the second cause upon the First 
Cause is, consequently, immensely more profound than that of 
the instrument upon the principal cause ir, the order of created 


* Yet, on the other hand, it is equally necessary to 


agents.° 
observe that the rational human creature is a free instrument 
in the hands of God, and its own immanent volitional activity 


is the proper and adequate cause of the specificity of the free 


*2 Cf. De Ver., V, 9 ad 10. 

** De Ver., XXIV, 1 ad 4. 

** Note, for example, the remarks of St. Thomas in Summa Theol., I, 
105, 5 ad finem. 
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will act. To say that man in his activity is related to God in 
u manner univocally proportioned to the relationship, for ex- 
ample, between the saw and the carpenter, is simply to have 
missed the meaning of instrumental and secondary causality in 
St. Thomas. Lut despite these distinctions necessitated by the 
analogous verification of the essential note of instrumental caus- 
ality on the two levels we have indicated, the basic analogy 
stands firm. In all activity the second cause effects esse, and it 
can do that only as the instrument of the divine First Cause, 
Ipsum Esse Subsistens. 

Finally, lest this distinction of the causality of the First and 
second causes lead to any misunderstanding, let us cite again a 
text which we have employed before: 

It is clear that one and the same effect is not attributed to the natural 
and to the divine power as though it came about partly from God and 
partly from the natural agent. The whole effect proceeds from both 
but in a different way from each.®° 

Just as in the general theory of instrumental causality, so here 
too there is but one single effect which comes from one com- 
posite causal principle through one unified activity. Thus the 
whole effect is from the created second cause, and the whole 
effect is from the divine First Cause; but it proceeds from each 


5 


according to the proper power of cach."* The creature does not 
act independently of God, nor does God act without the erea- 
ture; there is no room here for either a simultaneous coneursus 


or oecasionalism. The causality of the Iirst Cause flows through 


the second cause, and in a community of action they bring forth 


the effect together. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


** Sum. cont. Gent., III, 70. 

** Evidently the philosopher who does not admit a distinction between 
esse and esse hoc is not going to be able to speak of First and second 
causality in terms of principal and instrumental causality as we have seen 
St. Thomas explain the latter. Witness the explanation of Suarez, Disput. 
Metaph., d. XVII, see. 2, nos. 13-15 in Opera Omnia, ed. C. Berton (Paris, 
1866), XXV, 588-89. 
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Averroes and Immortality 


by Beatrice H. Zedler 


the THE STORY of medieval Christian thought, Averroes 
usually appears in the role of the adversary. Though 
honored as the Commentator of Aristotle, he was also feared as 
an impious blasphemer, an enemy of the truths of religion. 
Did he not assert, among other dangerous doctrines, that there 
is one agent and possible intellect for all men? And did he not 
thereby deny the personal immortality of each human soul ? 
It is no wonder that some have called him “the accurséd 


Averroes.” ? 


That Averroes did deny the immortality of each human soul, 
is the common teaching of historians of medieval Christian 
thought,’ for it is the common teaching of the medieval Chris 
tians themselves.* Yet there might be a reason for asking 


1 Cf. Duns Scotus’ “ ille maledictus Averroes” and Gerson’s “ Maledictus 
iste. . . . Adversarius noster procacissimus,” as cited by Ernest Renan, 
Averroes et V’Averroisme, in Oeuvres Complétes de Ernest Renan (Paris, 
1949), III, 232-233, 319. For a summary of opinions on Averroes cf. 
L. Gauthier, La Théorie d’lbn Rochd sur les Rapports de la Religion et de 
la Philosophie (Paris, 1909), pp. 1-18. 

*Cf., e.g., A. Chollet, “ Averroisme,” Dictionnaire de Théologie Catho- 
lique (Paris, 1923) I, Part 2, col. 2636; F. Copleston, A History of Phi- 
losophy: Volume II, Medieval Philosophy (Westminster, Md., 1950), pp. 
194, 198; T. J. De Boer, The History of Philosophy in Islam, tr. by E. R. 
Jones (London, 1933), p. 194; M. de Wulf, History of Mediaeval Phi- 
losophy, tr. by E. Messenger (London, 1926), I, 227, 303; P. Mandonnet, 
Siger de Brabant et l’Averroisme de XIIIm™ Siecle (Louvain, 1911), pp. 
149-150; F. Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, tr. by G. S. Morris (New 
York, 1871), I, 416, 450; F. Van Steenberghen, Siger de Brabant (Louvain, 
1942), II, 376. 

*St. Albert, De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroem, Opera Omnia (ed. 
A. Borgnet), ¢. iv, 29; St. Bonaventure, In Hexaémeron, Collatio VI, 4 
(par. 2 & 3) in Opera Omnia (ed. Quaracchi), II Sent. dist. XVIII, II, 
q. 1, ed. cit., St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles (Rome: Leonine, 
1934) II, 80 & 83; III, 48; De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas (ed. 
L. Keeler), Prooemium, pp. 1-2. Cf. also Condemnations of 1270 (e.g. 
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whether that common teaching clearly reflects the doctrine of 
Averroes himself. Can we see in the texts of Averroes an ex- 
plicit and definite denial of personal immortality 4 Or do some 
texts suggest a view that is more complex than we usually 
think ¢ 

For the real Averroes—the Moor, Ibn Rochd—to be more 


complex than his Christian opponents suspected, would not be 


surprising since he was known through Latin translations of 
varying degrees of fidelity. But our question relates primarily 
to the Moor-in-Latin-translation, to Averroes as knowable to 
medieval Christians. Does the Latin text of Averroes contain 
a denial of personal immortality? Or does it reveal a view that 
is less simple and direct than that? There are some texts that 
seem to suggest another view than the one usually attributed to 
Averroes. But before turning to them, we might note one reason 
why a denial of personal immortality has so often been asso- 
ciated with the name of Averroes. 

No historian of medieval thought has cited any text in which 
Averroes says: “I deny that there is personal immortality for 
man.” But historians have cited texts in which Averroes asserts 
that there is one intellect for all men and that this intellect, a 
separated substance, is incorruptible, spiritual, and eternal.‘ 
Prop. 7 & 13) and 1277 (e.g. Prop. 18, 25, 27) in H. Denifle & E, Chatelain, 
Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (Paris, 1889-1897), I, 487, 543; 
and Giles of Rome, Errores Philosophorum, ed. J. Koch, tr. by J. Riedl 
(Milwaukee, 1944), Prop. 10 & 11, pp. 24-25. 

*De Wulf, op. cit., I, 302; P. Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde (Paris, 1916), 
IV, 525; G. Quadri, La Philosophie Arabe dans l'Europe Médiévale (Paris, 
1947), pp. 271-293; Renan, op. cit., pp. 107-111; Ueberweg, op. cit., pp. 415- 
416. Cf. Averroes, Aristotelis De Anima cum Averrois Commentariis (in 
Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Cordubensis variis in eosdem commentariis, 
VI. Venetiis: apud Iuntas, 1550), Book III, comm. 4, fol, 160 ra; comm. 
5, fol. 162vb; comm. 5 & 6, fol. 166 rb-vb; comm. 18, fol. 170 ra. Since 
the completion of this article, the Latin text of Averroes’ commentary on 
Aristotle’s De Anima, prepared by F. 8. Crawford, has been published by 
the Mediaeval Academy of America (Cambridge, Mass.) as Vol. II of its 


Corpus Commentarium Averrois in Aristotelem. 
References in this article to Averroes’ doctrine of the unity of the intel- 
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Now if all men share in one intellect, it would seem that all 
men share in one soul. If then there be any immortality for 
man, it would perhaps be secured by immersion in the im- 
personal and eternal separated substance that is common to the 
whole human race. A medieval soldier put the point well when 
he said: “If the soul of bless¢d Peter is saved, I shall be too. 
Ilaving the same intellect, we shall have the same destiny.” * 


Even if explicit denials of personal immortality be lacking, 


therefore, it might seem that the clear assertion of the unity of 


the possible intellect for all men is equivalent to such a denial. 
A philosophy of monopsychism automatically rules out any 
personal survival. 

The logic of this interpretation is sound, but one of the facts 
is open to question. For a Christian, what is said of the intellect 
can also be said of the human soul of which it is a characteristic 
power. The spirituality of the soul, for example, is proved by 
establishing the spirituality of the intellect. A divorcee between 
the intellect and the soul would be so destructive to man’s unity 
as to be almost unthinkable. Man’s intellect ts a power of his 
soul. Confronted, therefore, with a doctrine of the unity of 
the intellect, a Christian is very likely to think of it as a 


doctrine of the unity of the soul, i. e., as a monopsychism.° 


lect imply (a) that there is not only one agent intellect for all men but 
also that there is one possible intellect for all men; (b) that agent and 
possible intellect are ontologically the same, but possible intellect is intel- 
lect looked at from a certain point of view: i.e. intellect-viewed-as-recep- 
tive-because-joined-to-a-disposition-which-exists-in-us. For a study of this 
point, cf. B. Zedler, “ Averroes on the Possible Intellect,” in Proceedings of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Agzociation (Washington, D. C., 1951), 
XXV, 164-178. 

° Acta SSN., t. I martii, p. 666, cited by Mandonnet, op. cit., p. 104, note 1. 

*Among those who have referred to Averroes’ doctrine as a “ mono- 
psychism ” are: Chollet, op. cit., col. 2630; Copleston, op. cit., IT, 435, 438; 
De Wulf, op. cit., I, 403-404; Ueberweg, op. cit., p. 439; Van Steenberghen, 
op. cit., pp. 376, 495, 497, 702, 714. N. b., though, E. Gilson in reviewing 
Van Steenberghen’s Siger de Brabant, Vol. Il (Bulletin Thomiste, VI, 
[Jan. 1940-Oct, 1942], p. 20), points out the inappropriateness of Van 
Steenberghen’s use of the term. 
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Now there is no doubt that Averroes asserts the unity of the 
intellect, but is it equally certain that he professes the unity of 
the soul? Can we properly describe this cardinal tenct of his 
philosophy as monopsychist ¢ 

Averroes himself is quite clear on this question. Far from 
asserting that unity of intellect necessarily involves unity of 


soul, he eriticizes those philosophers who make that identifi- 


cation. Because of the unity of knowledge, he finds it reasonable 


to hold that intellect is not divided nor divisible among indi- 
viduals. But the same cannot be said of soul. Too many “ in- 
conveniences ” follow if we assert that soul is one in number 
aud identieal with intellect. It would mean, for example, that 
Soerates’ life is numerically the same as Plato’s life.’ It would 
mean, too, that when Socrates knows something, Plato also would 
know it; and when Plato is ignorant of it, Socrates also would 
be ignorant of it.* Besides, it would mean that there would be 
no difference between the apprehension of intellect and the 
apprehension of sense.° 

Intellect and soul are not identical nor is intellect a power of 
man’s soul. The “ judging powers of the soul” are individual 
and mixed and eapable of judging only particular or finite 
intentions; the possible (or material) intellect is ‘ not mixed ” 


10 


and can judge infinite things.’® The soul is individuated, but 


intellect is not."* The soul is the first act of a physical organic 
body, but the nature of intellect is superior to the nature of the 


soul.*? Intellect is neither soul nor a part of the soul.’* This 


7 Averroes, Destructio Destructionum Philosophiae Algazelis (Venetiis: 
apud Iuntas, 1550): In Physicis, Disp. II, fol. 62 vb. 

* Thid., fol. 62 vb. 

* Ibid., fol. 62 vb. 

1° In de Anima III, comm. 19, fol. 170 rb. 

1 Destr. Destr., fol. 62 va-vb. 

12 In de Anima III, comm. 5, fol. 162 vb; IT, com. 32, fol. 133 ra. 

18 Destr. Destr., fol. 60 ra. Cf. also In de Anima IT, comm. 21, fol. 139 
va; comm, 22, fol. 130 va-vb. 
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view is not, therefore, a monopsychism. There is one intellect 
for all men, but each man has his own individual soul. 

But if intellect and soul are distinet for Averroes, the doctrine 
of the intellect’s unity does not in itself exclude the chance of 
a personal survival for men. There is not only one question of 
immortality here; there are two. First, is the impersonal 
separated intellect immortal? Second, is each individual human 
soul immortal ¢ To answer the first is not automatically to have 


answered the second. The first is easily answered. The im- 


personal separated intellect ts immortal; it is not only immortal, 


but even eternal. Though men may come and men may go, the 
spiritual intellect always endures in its constant impersonal 
existence. but it is Averroes’ handling of the second question 
on immortality with which we are especially concerned, i. ¢., 
is each individual human soul immortal? His comments on the 
nature and the powers of the soul give the setting for his 
answer. 
Nature AND Powers oF THE Sou 

Soul is not itself body, nor an accident of body, Averroes 
thinks.‘* The soul is a substance, and substance is more noble 
than accidents;’® the more noble does not exist by the less 
noble. 

In what sense, then, is soul a substance? Following Aristotle, 
Averroes holds that soul is a substance by which the bodv lives. 
It is substance in the sense of a form that gives life to potentially 
alive clements.’® It is the entelechy or perfection of an organized 
body having life in potency,’ and it exists in the body as its 
subject. It is the first aet of a physical organie body." 


Soul as first act gives life to the body, but it is also the source 


1* In de Anima II, comm, 26, fol. 131 va; comm. 2, fol. 126 vb. 
18 Tbid., fol. 126 vb. 

Ibid., comm. 4, fol. 127 ra-rb. 

1? Thid., Il, comm. 26, fol. 131 va; comm. 5, fol. 127 rb. 

1* Tbid., 111, comm. 5, fol. 163 rb and 165 rb. 
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of further acts that a living being has. Among the powers pos- 
sessed by the human soul, Averroes includes motive, sensitive, 
imaginative, memorative cogitative powers. By the motive 
power man is impelled towards what should be pursued and 
from what should be avoided; from this arise the emotions or 
affections of the soul. By the sensitive power the sense objects 
of the five senses are apprehended. In the imaginative power, 
though, we encounter a special perfection of sensitive life. 
Imagination conserves impressions of things sensed, even after 
the act of sensation has ceased; it combines one with another and 
separates one from another, as in dreams.’ Memory, too, can 
present the image of an absent thing.” 

Imagination and memory work together with an important 
power that is found only in man: the cogitative power. This 
should not be confused with the estimative power of animals: 
the power, that is, by which an animal knows what is helpful or 
harmful for the needs of its animal nature. The cogitative 
power has the following functions: it can make an absent 
object appear as though present; it can compare and distinguish 
the re-presented objects with each other; * it ean judge whether 
a given re-presented object bears a relation to a directly pre- 
sented sense intention. Although this work of comparison and 
judgment is individua! and not universal,”’ it is a work that 


must be done to clear the way for the action of the separated 


intellect. So important is the cogitative power in this prepara- 


tory work, that it, too, together with its aide—the imagination, 


'° De Animae Beatitudine (Venetiis: apud Iuntas, 1550) ¢. 5, fol. 66 rb. 

2° In de Anima III, comm. 20, fol. 171 ra. 

2! [hid., comm. 33, fol. 174 va; comm. 57, fol. 184 rb. 

*? [bid., comm. 6, fol. 167 ra; De Animae Beatitudine e. 5, fol. 66 rb; 
iverrois Cordubensis Compendium Libri Aristotelis de Memoria et Reminis- 
centia, in Aemilia L, Shields (ed.) Parva Naturalia, p. 5511. (This book 
is Vol. VIL in Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem, [Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1949].) Averroes’ key texts on the cogitative power can be 
found in English translation in G. Klubertanz, The Discursive Power (St. 
Louis, 1952), pp. 110-121, passim 


| 
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is sometimes honored with the name of intellect: passible intel- 
lect to designate its material and hence generable and corruptible 
nature.” For passible intellect is a particular material power.** 
Once the cogitative power has done its work of preparation, the 
agent intellect (or intellect in its active aspect) actuates the 
potentially intelligible content of passible intellect, the phan- 
tasms, so that the actuated intelligible forms may be received by 
the material intellect (intellect in its receptive aspect). When 
the material intellect has been actuated by the agent intellect 
through use of the disposition in us, that material intellect-in- 
act is then called the intellectus adeplus.** Though from the 
Commentary on III de Anima it appears that man’s function 
is to furnish the phantasms for the knowledge of a separated 
intellect, Averroes would have us believe that man shares a 
little in the intellectual knowledge he thus helps to secure for 
the impersonal intellect. 

If man has no intellect of his own, it might scem that there is 
nothing to distinguish him from the animal. Yet Averroes finds 
an important point of distinction in man’s possession of the 
cogitative power or passible intellect and in the consequent 
conclusion that man alone, among animals, has the distinction 
of being able to serve the separated intellect and by that service 


to be momentarily united with it in knowledge. 


Tune Human Sout anp IMMorrAaLity 


Nothing so far in Averroes’ account of the individual soul 


and its powers would seem to insure its personal immortality. 


The soul is the form of the body; it possesses as its most 
remarkable faculty the cogitative power, but this has a generable 
and corruptible nature. Is it therefore possible for the human 
*° In de Anima IIT, comm. 20, fol. 171 rb. 
‘ Jbid., comm. 33, fol. 174 va. 


25 Jhid., comm. 20, fol. 171 rb; comm, iv, fol. 170 rb; comm. 20, fol. 
170 vb and 171 va. Cf. Zedler, art. cit., pp. 171-i72 


= 
+ 
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soul to exist after death? Strangely enough, Averroes suggests 
that the answer is: yes. 
In the Destructio Destructionum Averroes approaches this 


question by saying: “‘ As form is not taken away in the destrue- 


tion of a part or parts of a subject, so it is not taken away in 


the destruction of the whole.” That is: in the partial or total 
destruction of a subject, the form is not destroyed, but only the 
subject that it informs. He then continues: ‘* The taking away 
of the action of form on account of a subject is like the taking 
away of the action of a worker on account of the instrument.” *° 
What Averroes seems to suggest is that to deprive a worker of 
a tool is to deprive him of the operation accomplished through 
the tool, but it is not to deprive him of the power of accomplish- 
ing it, nor of his own existence. So to deprive form of its 
subject (body) is to deprive form of the action accomplished 
through the subject, but it is not to deprive form of its power 
nor of its existence. 

To elaborate on his meaning Averroes here cites Aristotle’s 
example that poor eyesight on the part of an old man is not 
due to any weakening of the power of sight, but to the weakness 
of the instrument. The same principle holds when the appre- 
hensions of the senses are destroyed by the destruction of an 
instrument or of most of its parts in sleep, in a stroke, in 
drunkenness, or in illness. “ For there is no doubt,” Averroes 
says, “but that the powers are not destroyed during those 


times.”” That is, the parts of an instrument or the instrument 
itself ean be injured or destroyed without destroying the powers. 
This is seen even in those animals which can be cut into two 
parts and still live! * 

Though recognizing that the discussion concerning the human 


soul is on a deeper level,** Averroes suggests that the same 


2° Destr. Destr., fol. 60 va. 

27 [bid. Cf. Aristotle, De Anima I, c. 4; 408b 17-30. 

*8 Destr. Destr., fol. 60 va: “ Sermo autem de anima est nimis profundus, 
Sed Deus appropriavit eum sapientibus profundis in scientia.” 
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principle holds, namely that the destruction of the instrument 


does not necessarily involve the destruction of the power or 


the form. He argues, in particular, from the likeness between 


sleep and death: 


The likeness of death to sleep is evident proof of the permanence of 
the soul. Since the operation of the soul is destroyed in sleep from 
the destruction of its instruments, and it itself is not destroyed, there- 
fore its disposition in death must be like its disposition in sleep. For 
the judgment of the parts is the same, and the proof is common to all, 
suitable to the vulgar for believing truth, and it arouses wise men to 
the way in which they may know the immortality of the soul.** 


That is to say: sleep prevents the soul from engaging in its usual 
activity because it cannot use its customary instruments; yet 


the soul itself is not thereby destroyed. So also in death: though 


** Jbid.: “Et similitudo mortis somno in hoc est ratio evidens perma- 
nentiae animae. Quoniam destruitur operatio animae in somno ex destruc- 
tione instrumentorum ejus, et tamen ipsa non destruitur, Igitur necesse 
est ut sit dispositio ejus in morte, sicut est dispositio ejus in somno. 
Judicium enim partium est idem, et est ratio communis omnibus, con- 
veniens vulgo in credendo veritatem, et excitat homines sapientes ad viam 
ex qua scient immortalitatem animae.” 

Averroes refers to Koranic and Aristotelian sources for this argument 
through analogy, in Kasf ’An Mandhij, tr. from Arabic by M. Alonso in 
Teologia de Averroes (Madrid-Granada, 1947), pp. 348-349; for the trans- 
lation of this passage from Spanish into English, I am indebted to Miss 
Teresita Esteva, my graduate assistant. Averroes wrote as follows: 

Objection: —Are there, by chance, in revelation, proofs of the immor- 
tality of the soul, or at least some indication of this? 

“ Solution: —Certainly, there exist proofs in the Sacred Book. For 
example: ‘God receives souls at death and also receives those that are 
sleeping’ (Koran 39, 43), The way of proving what is in this verse con- 
sists in comparing sleep and death insofar as the activity of the soul 
disappears. If the disappearance of the activity ef the soul after death is 
due to the annihilation of the soul itself and not due to the alteration of 
the instrument of the soul, it would be necessary that the disappearance 
of its activity in sleep also be due to the corruption of its very self. If 
this took place, one would not return to one’s ordinary disposition upon 
awakening; but since one returns to on°’s normal state, we infer with 
certitude that its disappearance is not due to its substantial corruption 
but to something inherent in the instrument, ... That is why the phi- 
losopher (Aristotle, De Anima I, c. 4) said: ‘If an old man would have 
the eyes of a youth, he would see as the youth.’” 
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the soul will be unable to operate through its usual instruments 
(since they will be destroyed), it does not follow that soul itself 
will cease to exist. The analogy in itself is not a formal demon- 
stration, but it is a “ persuasive proof” for the common man, 
and it can suggest to ‘ wise men” the distinction of the soul 
from its instruments.” 

Averroes has led up to this analogical reasoning by proposing 
a principle: that a form is not necessarily destroyed with the 
destruction of its instruments. He has seemed to hint that form 
may have an existence that is independent of that which it 
informs. Is this equivalent to saying that form, or the human 
soul in particular, is a substance in the sense of a per se existent ? 
Ile does not go so far as make such an assertion. The most he 
has said is that soul is not body, not an accident of a body, 
but substance in the sense of a form which makes a potentially 
alive body to be a living body. 

If the human soul is by nature a subsistent form, then its 
acts should reveal an independence of matter; but do they? 
Averroes distinguishes two main levels of cognitive activity: 
(a) the knowledge of the separated Intellect which is essentially 
eternal; *° (b) the sense knowledge of animals which is subject 
to corruption, and here we must note that Averroes grants no 
individual immortality to them, but only the immortality of the 
species.*' But within the genus of sense powers there is a 
unique faculty which seems almost to give rise to a third level 
of cognitive activity. Between the extremes of corruption and 


eternity is cogitation, which distinguishes man from animals.** 


Unlike the knowledge of the separated Intellect it has an 


essential dependence on imagination and memory. Unlike erdi- 


nary sense knowledge, it involves an apprehension which sur- 


8° In de Anima III, comm. 5, fol. 164 rb. 

*\ Tbid., comm. 20, fol. 17] ra; IT, comm. 34, fol. 133 vb. 

82 Ibid. IIT, comm. 6, fol. 167 ra; comm. 20, fol. 171 ra: eomm. 57, fol. 
184 rb. 
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passes the functions of the estimative power, as was noted 


* It is the cogitative power which enables man to achieve 


above.* 
union with the separated Intellect. It cannot be expected to 
have the independence of matter, the spirituality and eternity 
of Intellect itself, since it is a sense faculty; but because of 
its unique function as the power linking man to a separated 
spiritual substance, its soul perhaps may subsist. Though it is 
not by nature a subsistent form, its corruption may not be 
inevitable. The cogitative power is different from Intellect, 
but it also is different from the sense powers of animals. But 
to what extent does it differ from them? In kind or only in 
degree? On the basis of Averroes’ own comments, it is difficult 
to see how cogitation is specifically or essentially different from 
other sense knowledge since it too proceeds from a sense power. 
What gives it its dignity and entitles it to be called the “ passible 
intellect” is not its lowly origin but the service that it renders 
to Intellect. In terms of its purpose it is more akin to Intellect 
than to sense. The soul that it characterizes may therefore not 
necessarily have to die with the death of the body. 

This can scarcely be called a demonstration of the soul’s im- 
mortality. Averroes is aware that he has given no such demon- 


stration.** In the context of his psychology he cannot grant 


5 


to the human soul a purely spiritual activity.°° He can give no 


good philosophical reason why the soul must exist after death, 
but only an indication of why it may exist after death. He can 
provide no guarantee of its natural immortality, but only a 


“persuasive proof ” which suggests that the soul could be main 


%* Cf. notes # 21, 22, oy, Cf. also Destr. Destr. fol. 60 va. 

** Destr. Destr. fol, 46 va-vb. 

*° A purely spiritual activity is reserved for the separated intellect. Much 
of Averroes’ discussion in the Commentary on the De Anima is motivated 
by a desire to keep knowledge free of any essential relation with matter 
lest its spirituality and thereby its very existence be placed in danger. 
That is the basie reason for Averroes’ doctrine of the separated intellect. 
Cf. Zedler, art. cit., pp. 166-169, 176-178. 
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tained in existence. The stress on the stability of form and the 
corruptibility of matter and on the superiority of soul to body 
point to the intrinsic possibility of the soul’s immortality though 
they do not establish it by means of a demonstration. That was 
as far as Averroes could go. 

But the lack of a true demonstration does not keep him from 
apparently assenting to the doctrine. In another text he accepts 
the resurrection of the body: ** a doctrine that would have no 
meaning apart from the acceptance of an after-life for the indi- 
vidual soul. Averroes docs not, it is true, agree with the view 
that many of his fellow Moslems have of the doctrine. Dut he 
never takes issue with the doctrine itself; he rejects only the 
interpretation that some have given to it. He holds, for example, 
that the doctrine cannot mean that the same particles of flesh 
are restored since he says they corrupt. The body that will be 
resurrected, then, will be not numerically but specifically the 
same as the body we now have.** But that there is a resurrection 
he clearly asserts. 


Many problems remain in Averrocs’ treatment of the soul’s 


immortality.** He himself recognized the inadequaey and in- 


°6 Destr. Destr., fol. 63 vb. 

Ibid. Cf. also parallel passage in Kasf ’An Mandhi§, tr. by M. Alonso 
in op. cit., p. 347, This text concludes with the sentence: “ All this sup- 
poses necessarily the immortality of the soul.” 

** Among the problems that remain are the following: 

(1) The problem of the individuation of souls in their separated state. 
(Cf. St. Thomas’ statement of the difficulty in Sum. cont. Gent. II, 80.) 
li human souls are individuated by matter, then when their bedies are cor- 
rupted, it would seem either that these souls ‘would totally cease to be or 
that only one soul would remain. 

Averroes’ discussion in Destr. Destr. fol. 60 va suggests that the souls 
remain individuated, but not how this is so. But since he does hold a doe 
trine of the resurrection, perhaps he implies that the soul could be indi- 
viduated by the matter of the resurrected body, which will be specifically 
though not numerically the same as the original body. 

If we ask: what of the period between death and the resurrection? the 
possible answers seem to be these: either the manner of the soul’s indi- 
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completeness of his remarks on the soul,*” but he pleads the 


difficulty of the subject matter. “Sermo... de anima est nimis 


viduation during that period remains unexplained by Averroes or perhaps 
the soul’s actual existence temporarily ceases, 

It should be noted that not all Moslems hold that there is a natural 
immortality of the human soul, but they do hold that God can make man 
live again. Cf. J. Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology (London, 1945), 
Part I, vol. 2, p. 192: “There is a great deal of doubt as to whether 
Islam regarded the soul as incorporeal.” And this (p. 189): “‘ Whether 
the soul was naturally immortal is not a matter of primary concern with 
the orthodox theologians of Islam. In general the view is taken that 
just as life is in the first instance a gift from God, so it is by a special 
act of God that man is raised to a new life. The parallel between the first 
creation into the world and the second creation after death is well sus- 
tained throughout the Qur’an.” 

In accepting the doctrine of the resurrection, therefore, Averroes might 
have been accepting either (a) a doctrine of the natural immortality of 
the human soul or (b) a view according to which the human soul would 
lapse into a dormant state at the time of death but exist in actuality 
again at the time of the resurrection of the body. The human soul owes 
its existence to the Creator, Averroes thinks. God alone has infused the 
human soul, and He has not acted in vain; the Most High has said: “ Do 
you think that we have created you in vain and that you will not come 
back to us?” (Kaif ’An Mandahig, tr. by Alonso, op, cit., pp. 331-332; 342; 
Koran 23, 115). Later in the treatise Averroes quotes approvingly this 
verse from the Koran: “ Who will revive the bones which have been re- 
duced to dust? ... He who produced them from the first time will re- 
vive them, He who knew how to create them all” (Koran 36, 77s). Aver- 
roes then goes on to say: “ The arguments of these verses are founded on 
an analogy that the first beginning of being implies the possibility of 
beginning again” (/bid., pp. 344-345). But whether (a) or (b) represents 
Averroes’ real view, in either case there would be an acceptance of the 
view that the individual human soul—and not merely the separated Intel- 
lect—lives after the death of the body. 

(2) Another problem is that of the acts of the soul in the hereafter. 
In this life the soul’s highest function is to prepare sense data for the 
activity of the separated Intellect. During its momentary contacts with 
Intellect, soul shares in intellectual knowledge and thereby experiences a 
fleeting immortality. 

But after death, what will the soul do? Averroes says that we shall not 
remember in the future life since the sense powers will not be operative. 
(In de Anima III, comm, 20, fol. 171 ra). Soul will then be unable to serve 
Intellect either by offering new phantasms for its activity or by recalling 
old phantasms. 

It will have only the habit of turning to Intellect to offer its phantasms 
and thus share in knowledge. That soul will in some way be intimately 
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profundus,” he says.*° Yet however inadeqaate his discussion 
may be, what he teaches is this: Each man will live after 


death.** 


Averroes’ MEANING ? 


A question might well occur to the student of medieval 
thought at this point. Even if Averroes did teach as possibility 
or as fact a doctrine of personal immortality, nevertheless—how 
do we know that he meant what he said? Must not his comments 
on immortality be seen in the larger context of his stand on the 
question of faith and reason? Some say Averroes was a fideist 
or anti-rationalist and then he might well have accepted indi- 
vidual immortality even though it disagreed with his view of the 
teaching of Aristotle.** The more prevalent view is that he was 
rather a rationalist.** In this case, one could rule out what- 


ever he says of individual immortality and the resurrection of 


the body as being wholly insincere and intentionally deceptive 


united with Intellect is clear. (De Animae Beatitudine, ec. 1, fol. 64 ra), 
but the precise nature of its activity is not explained. What is definitely 
indicated, however, is that the soul will be able to experience happiness 
or sorrow in the next life. Cf. Fasl Al-Maqal and Kasf ’An Mandéhis, both 
tr. in Alonso, op. cit., pp. 188, 342, 346, 

%° In de Anima III, comm. 5, fol. 163 vb; comm, 36, fol. 180 rb. 

“° Destr. Destr. fol. 60 va. 

** Alonso, op. cit., comes to this same conclusion from a study of the 
smaller treatises of Averroes. He says (p. 317, n. 1): “ His immortality 
is not generic but individual.” And on p. 343, n. 1: “ Immortality neces- 
sarily is individual in the true doctrine of Averroes.” Cf, also p. 347, 
n. 1, and the citation on pp. 111-112 from A. Ruibal, Problemas Funda- 
mentales de la Filosofia y del Dogma, IV, n. 371. 

*?Cf, Alonso, op. cit., pp. 98-119; M. Asin, Hl Averroismo teolégico de 
Santo Tomas de Aquino, in Homenaje a D, Francisco Codera (Saragosse, 
1904), pp. 271-331; F. Mehren, Etudes sur la philosophie d’Averroes con- 
cernant son rapport avec celle d’Avicenne et de Gazzali, in Muséon VII 
(1888), 613-627; VIII (1889), 5-20. 

““S. W. Baron, Essays on Maimonides (New York, 1941), p. 111; D. 
Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitu- 
tional Theory (London, 1903), p. 286; Mandonnet, op. cit., pp. 16, 148-150 
incl. note #1 on pp. 149-150; 8S. Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et 
Arabe (Paris, 1859), p. 455; Renan, op. cit., pp. 139-140. 
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for the sake of avoiding persecution in the fanatical Moslem 
community in which he lived.** Still others hold that Averroes 
was a rationalist with respect to the approach that a philosopher 
should have, but an anti-rationalist with respect to the approach 


that the “ vulgar” should have.* 


In this case, the philosopher 
would aecept by reason a doctrine of impersonal immortality, 


whereas the common man, who is unable to grasp a philosophic 


demonstration, would accept on faith a doctrine of personal 


immortality. The philosopher would have attained to the full- 
ness of truth; the believer—to an allegorical or symbolic repre- 
sentation of the full truth, which would serve as well in the 


practical conduct of his life as the truth of the philosopher.* 


** Averroes had been driven from the mosque at Cordova by the people 
and was banished for a time from the court of Almansour. Renan (op. cit., 
pp. 35-47) suggests that the caliph’s reason for persecuting philosophers 
was to gain popular favor. 

A rationalistic tendency should not in itself have disqualified Averroes 
from being a good Moslem, Islam has been called a religion that is poor 
in mysteries. (L. Gauthier, Jbn Rochd. Paris, 1948, p. 36; Alonso, op. cit., 
pp. 102-104.) It has been pointed out, too, that heresy does not have the 
same meaning for a Moslem that it has for a Catholic. Nothing in Islam 
corresponds to a Pope, councils, or bishops. Neither the caliph nor the 
theologians have religious authority to interpret a text and fix a dogma. 
Only the unanimous consent of the whole Moslem community (idjmé) 
could fix a dogma since the Prophet said: ‘“ My people will not be unani- 
mous in error.” Since in practice it is impossible to discover on what 
points there is absolutely universal agreement, no one group of Moslems 
holding a particular view is entitled to declare the views held by other 
Moslems to be heretical. Cf. Gauthier, Jin Rochd, pp. 30-33; H. A. R. 
tibb, Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago, 1947), pp. 12-15; I. Gold- 
ziher, Le dogme et la de UIslam (Paris, 1920), pp. 44-49. Alonso 
(op. cit., p. 104) remarks: “Let us not ask Averroes to affirm Catholic 
truths in order to be a good Moslem ”:—a needed caution if one recalls, 
e.g. Petrarch’s reference to“... that frantic dog Averroes, who is prompted 
by an undescribable fury to bark at his Lord and Master Jesus Christ and 
the Catholic Faith.” (Tr. in E. Cassirer, P. Kristeller, J. Randall, The 
Renaissance Phiiosophy of Man, (Chicago, 1948], p. 143.) 

** De Boer, op. cit., pp. 198-199; Gauthier, Ibn Roch, pp. 17-46, and La 
Théorie d’lbn Rochd sur les Rapports de la Religion et de la Philosophie, 
pp. 31-111, 177-182. 

*“°N. b. This is not a doctrine of double truth:—that one thing is true 
in philosophy and its contradictory is true in theology: a view attributed 
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Of these interpretations the first two seem inapplicable to 
the texts on the soul. The Commentary on the De Anima and 


the praise for Aristotle do not sound like the work of a fideist, 


but of a commentator and philosopher who is struggling with 
difficult problems. Nor does Averroes sound like a rationalist 
who is deliberately trying, in the Destructio Destructionum, to 
deceive his readers by his comments on immortality and the 
resurrection. We cannot of course read a man’s heart. We 
cannot know whether in fact he is speaking in all sincerity. 
But if he meant to deceive, it seems unlikely that he would 
have warned his readers that his arguments in that work were 
not demonstrations. 

His position might be the third: he might be a rationalist in 
philosophy and a fideist in religion. He might be saying: the 
philosopher knows that the only immortality is the impersonal 
immortality of the separated Intellect, but a belief in personal 
immortality is the best way in which the common people can 
reach an approximation of the full truth. But this would not 
explain Averroes’ own apparent acceptance of the resurrection 
of the body, nor would it explain why he makes a special point 
of stressing the perfect agreement of philosophy and religion 
on the question of immortality.*7 He does not say this of all 
beliefs but only of a chosen few.** 
to Latin Averroists and sharply criticized by St. Thomas in De Unitate 
Intellectus contra Averroistas c. 5, sec. # 123, Cf. Gauthier, Jbn Rochd, 
pp. 34-42, La Théorie d’Ibn Rochd, pp. 57, 111; H. A. Wolfson, “ The Double 
Faith Theory in Clement, Saadia, Averroes and St. Thomas, and its Origin 
in Aristotle and the Stoies,” Jewish Quarterly Review, XXXIIT (1942), 
243-251; E. Gilson, La Phitosophie au Moyen Age (Paris, 1947), pp. 358- 
360. 

*? Destr. Destr. fol, 60 va (text cited in note #29), and fol. 63 va: 


anima immortalis, ut indicaverunt hoc rationes intellectuales et 
Cf. also Kasf ’An Mandhij, tr. by Alonso, op. cit., pp. 344- 


” 


legales.... 
345. 

“* There are some truths, Averroes says, that can be known equally well 
by different methods of argumentation: oratorical, dialectical, and demon- 
strative: e.g. existence of God, mission of the prophets, beatitude and tor- 


Beatrice H. Zedler 


Perhaps a fourth alternative represents his position. Averroes 
does seem to hold that philosophy leads man to the truth by 
means of demonstrative arguments; and religion sometimes does 
give a symbolic or allegorical representation of the truth. But 
on the question of immortality perhaps the positions of both 
philosophy and religion are true. There may be a “ double 
immortality ”: that of the Intellect and that of the individual 
soul. Philosophical demonstration has established that the 
separated Intellect is immortal; that is certainly true. Phi- 
losophy leaves open the question of the immortality of the 
individual soul. In the context of Averroes’ thought, this is 
not a demonstrable doctrine; but it may be true. 

After seven centuries of comments on the Commentator there 
is still no universal agreement on exactly what his position was 
on the question of faith and reason; but on the question of 
immortality, at least this negative conclusion emerges: he does 
not explicitly deny that the individual soul can exist after death. 

Why, then, did Christians fail to see this? A part of the 
answer has already been given. First, their identification of 
intellect with soul—the result of looking at Averroes’ view 
through their own convictions—would have kept them from 
seeing it. The Averroistic doctrine of one intellect for all men 
meant to them a doctrine of one soul for all men and therefore 
ruled out even the possibility of personal immortality. Then, 
too, they did not see the Destructio Destructionum in Latin 


until the fourteenth century; ** but by that era the “ accurséd 


Averroes”’ legend was well established. And we might add 


ments of the future life. It would be inexcusable for a philosopher to re- 
fuse his assent to them or to consider them only as allegories. One who 
would do that would be an infidel. Cf. Fasl Al-Magal, tr. by Alonso, 
op. cit., pp. 180-183; 185, 188. 

““The Destr. Destr. was not translated into Latin until 1328. Cf. 
DeLacy O'Leary, Arabic Thought and its Place in History (New York, 
1939), pp. 272, 282; M. Steinschneider, Die europdischen Ubersetzungen aus 
dem Arabischen bis Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts (Vienna, 1905), p. 53. 
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that even if they had seen the passages on immortality and the 
resurrection, their opinion of Averroes might not have been 
changed, except perhaps for the worse. Having attributed to 
him a monopsychist view, they would have had to think him 
deliberately insincere in these passages :—in brief, a liar as well 
as an enemy of religion. 

Medieval Christians have attributed to Averroes a position 
that he should perhaps have had. They have done him the 
honor of assuming that his thought was fully coherent, con- 
sistent, and well-integrated. Logically, they thought, he should 
have denied the doctrine of personal immortality. Such a denial 
might well have been more consistent with his total position 
than an acceptance of the possibility of the doctrine. But 
Averroes may not have been the logical well-integrated thinker 
he was believed to have been. Whether he was mainly impelled 
by a fear of persecution, by a desire to leave philosophy open 
to faith, or by a glimpse of the truth that his own philosophy 
could not fully account for, we cannot say with certainty. What 
we can say is that the real scandal for Christians in Averroes’ 
view of immortality was not so much what he actually said, 
but rather what they thought he had said. 

Sut shall we continue to say without qualification, that 
Averroes denied that the individual soul can exist after death ? 


To do so would seem to ignore the very real complexity in 


Averroes’ position. On the question of personal immortality 


Averroes may have been inadequate and unclear, but there 
seems little point in perpetuating the legend of the “ accursed 
Averroes.”” 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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A Note on the Approach to Thomistic 
Metaphysics 


by Joseph Owens, C.SS.R. 


() F THE QUESTIONS raised at the 1954 convention of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association in Mil- 
waukee, perhaps the most live issue, or at any rate the one which 
offers most promise of bearing really valuable fruit in the 
actual situation of Thomistic metaphysics, was that presented 
in Dr Vincent Kk. Smith’s clearly developed paper on “ The 
Prime Mover: Physical and Metaphysical Considerations.” It 
is the vexed problem of the correct approach to Thomistie meta- 
physics. More specifically, it is the question of how the subject 
of this metaphysics is to be established. Any major error here 
may be expected to doom inevitably from the start the efforts to 
make St Thomas’ metaphysical reasoning live again in our 
present-day world, for any such error would undermine the 
very foundation of that reasoning. Just now when there are 
so many evidences of widely renewed interest in metaphysics, 
is it not of the utmost importance for the future of Thomistie 
metaphysics that no mistake be made in determining its subject ? 
ITence the actual bearing of the issue, and the well-founded hope 
that wide and penetrating discussion of the question from all 
its various angles will remove the obscurities in which it has 
undoubtedly become entangled. 

The present note is confined to seeking light on just one of 
the aspects brought to the fore by Dr Smith’s stimulating 
reflections. His paper seemed to allow only two alternatives in 
establishing the subject of Thomistic metaphysics :—either the 
“being” treated by the metaphysician is a predicate and so is 
isolated by dialectical study, or else is a subject of predication 
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and so is reached by natural philosophy. The first alternative 
suggests the traditional approach of neo-scholastic text-books, 
while the second conjures up the notion of metaphysics histori- 
cally associated with Averroes. But whatever the way in which 
these two alternatives may or may not fit the efforts of the 
past, they at least emphasize the pertinent relation of the 
subject of metaphysics to the elements of predication. They 
indicate that this relation should be made clear as a preliminary 
step to more profound investigations of the general problem. 


The following reflections, occasioned by Dr Smith’s alternatives, 


are offered in the hope of contributing to this preliminary aspect 


of a vitally important question in the present situation of 
Thomistie metaphysics. 


I. Tue Sussecr or Metapnysics 


For St Thomas Aquinas the subject of metaphysics is 


ralled being, common being, or being as being.’ Quite evi- 


dently this means “ being” in the most precise and proper 


signification of the word. It should designate “ being ”’ not as 
known or as abstracted or as mobile, or as particularized under 
any other condition or qualification, but taken simply as what 
it denotes in itself, namely being. Consequently the metaphy- 


sician can treat “ of things according as they are beings.” ? As 


1“ huiusmodi scientia, cuius est ens subiectum....” In IV Met., l, 
n, 531; “. .. ista scientia ... habet ens pro subiecto .. . /bid., n. 533; 
ergo ens est subiectum huius scientiae, .. [bid.; “. . . metaphysica, 
cuius subiectum est ens... In Boeth de Trin., V, 4, arg. 5 (ed, P. Wyser 
[Fribourg, 1948]); “. .. mon tamen considerat quodlibet eorum ut subiec- 
tum, sed solum ens commune.” Jn Metaph., Prooem; “ Unde et huiusmodi 
res divinae non tractantur a philosophis nisi prout sunt rerum omnium 
principia, et ideo pertractantur in illa doctrina, in qua ponuntur ea quae 
sunt communia omnibus entibus, quae habet subiectum ens inquantum est 
ens,...” In Boeth. de Trin., V, 4c, ed. cit. Cf. In IV Met., 1-5 passim; 
In XI Met., 3-4, et al. 

?“Sed Philosophus primus considerat de rebus secundum quod sunt 
entia,...” In VII Met., 13, n. 1576; “ Sed prima scientia est de his inquan- 
tum sunt entia....” In XI Met., 4, n. 2209. 
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the subject of metaphysies, moreover, being as being is expressly 
distinguished from the separate substanecs. God and the angels 
are definitely not the subject of Thomistie metaphysics.® 

These considerations scem to be quite clear in the text of St 
Thomas. But further questions regarding the precise character 
of the Thomistie common being or being as being hardly find 
such ready-made answers. Does being as being or common being 
signify “ being” as a predicate, in the sense for instance that 
a stone or a man or God is a being? Or does it signify “ being’ 
as the subject of a proposition, as when one says that being is 
multiple, infinite and finite, substance and accident, and so on? 
Or does it signify properly neither subject nor predicate, but 
corresponds rather to the copula “is”? Or has it a peculiar 
meaning of its own that either escapes or cuts across all these 
lovical elements ? 

Certainly being as being, if it is to be the subject of a distinct 
science like metaphysics, should denote a distinct perfection. It 
cannot be the equivalent of nothing. This climinates the alter- 
native of its being a predicate in the sense of a quidditative note 


or essential determination.* As such it would reveal nothing 


over and above its differences. The point scarely needs laboring 


today after such critiques as those of Kant, Hegel and Colling- 
wood. But even in the works of St Thomas from earliest to 


latest, is it not amply clear that being is never contained in the 


*“Sie ergo theologia sive scientia divina est duplex: una in qua con- 
siderantur res divinae non tamquam subiectum scientiae, sed tamquam 
principia subiecti, et talis est theologia, quam philosophi prosequuntur, 
quae alio nomine metaphysica dicitur. . . .” In Boeth. de Trin., loc. cit. 
Cf. also In Met., Prooem., where tne contrast is expressed as between 
* Deus et intellectuales substantiae ” and “ ens commune.” 

‘On “being” as a predicate according to Thomistic terminology, ef. 
Ki. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, 2nd ed. (Toronto: 1952), Ap- 
pendix, pp. 224-227. In any case, “ being” is for St. Thomas a perfection 
over and above the other perfections of a thing: “. . . hoe quod dico esse est 
inter omnia perfectissimum: ... hoe quod dico esse est actualitas omnium 
actuum, et propter hoe est perfectio omnium perfectionum.” De Pot., VII, 
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nature or essence or quiddity or substance of any finite thing,’ 
and so cannot be looked upon as a further quidditative deter 
mination 

Does the Thomistie being as being, then, mean “ being” as 


the subject of predication’ In Aristotelian logic, the true 


subject of predication is substance, and ultimately individual 


substance. To function as the subject of predication, accord- 


ingly, would not being as being have to denote a substance ¢ 


SE.g.: “. .. in quolibet genere oportet significare quidditatem aliquam, 
ut dictum est, de cujus intellectu non est esse. Ens autem non dicit quid- 
ditatem, sed solum actum essendi, ...” In IJ Sent., d. 8, q. 4, a. 2, ad 2 
(ed. Mandonnet). “Ens autem non ponitur in definitione creaturae, quia 
nee est genus nec differentia, unde participatur sicut aliquid non existens 
de essentia rei; et ideo alia quaestio est an est et quid est. Unde, eum 
omne quod est praeter essentiam rei, dicatur accidens; esse quod pertinet 
ad quaestionem an est, est accidens; et ideo Commentator dicit in 5 
Metaphys., quod ista propositio, Socrates est, est de accidentali praedicato, 
secundum quod importat entitatem rei, vel veritatem propositionis.” Quodl., 
II, 3c (ed. Parma). “ Nam ens quod significat compositionem propositionis 
est praedicatum accidentale, quia compositio fit per intellectum secundum 
determinatum tempus. Esse autem in hoe tempore vel in illo, est acci- 
dentale praedicatum.” In X Met., 3, n. 1982. Cf. also: De Ente et Hssentia, 
ce. IV (ed. Roland-Gosselin), reprint (Paris, 1948), pp. 34. 7-36.38; In 
I Sent., d. 8, q. 4, a. 2 (ed. cit.); In IT Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 1, Solut.; 
d. 3, q. 1, a. 1, Solut.; Sum. cont, Gent., 1, 22; Comp. Theol., c. XI. 

As may be seen from the texts just quoted, it makes little difference 
from the standpoint of investigating being in so far as it is being, which 
verbal form (the infinitive esse, the participle eas, or the finite form est) 
is used, as long as what is emphasized is the precise meaning of being. 
Wherever this is what is emphasized, it is true to say: Ens autem non 
dicit quidditatem, sed solum actum essendi,... (Jn I Sent., 8, 4, 2, ad 2, 
quoted supra). Ens, therefore, when stressing the analogously common 


“being ” and not the particularizing quiddity, signifies in abstracto in the 


sense in which esse is said to signify in abstracto, in the commentary 
In de Hebd., lect, 2 (ed. Parma). There, as well as in the continuation of 
the texts just cited from Quodl/., II, 3c, and In ‘X Met., 3, n. 1932, ens is, 
on the contrary, taken to signify the essence or nature (subjectum essendi) 
in so far as that subject participates the actum essendi (In de Hebd., 
ibid.), i.e., significat essentiam rei (Quodl., II, 3.¢). Cf. Cajetan: “ Propter 
quod a quibusdam dicitur quod ens dupliciter sumitur, scilicet nominaliter 
et participialiter,... Dico enim quod ens participialiter est id quod est 
transcendens, divisum in decem praedicamenta; .. .” In de Ente et 
Essentia, c. IV (ed. M.-H. Laurent). Masse as the act of the essence is 


called by Cajetan “ens nominaliter.” (/bid.) 
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But what other instance is there of subsistent being for St 


Thomas than God? “ Being ” in all other things is participated ; 


it is received as an act which is other than the things themselves; 
it does not even belong to their quiddity, let alone playing the 
role of primary subject of predication. God, however, is ex- 
pressly not the subject of Thomistic metaphysics. 

Is the subject of metaphysics therefore the being which 
corresponds neither to the subject nor to the predicate of a 
proposition, but rather to the copula? Undoubtedly the being 
of things is grasped and known for St Thomas through the 
judgment.® But is not the being of things also known, and pre- 
eminently so, when the verb “ is ” does not function as a copula, 
but is used absolutely? Is not the being of a thing primarily 


the answer to the question an est, in the sense of “ Does the 
thing exist 

Do not these considerations, therefore, tend to suggest that 
any attempt at establishing the subject of Thomistie metaphysics 
from the viewpoint of the elements of predication, can hardly 
help but be inadequate ¢ What then is the proper approach to 
this difficult undertaking’ Are there any indications of a 


correct way to proceed in such a task ? 


Il. Tus Tuomistic Consriretrion or Betne 


Perhaps the most fruitful way of locating the exaet problem 
is first to reeall how beings are constituted for St Thomas. 


Being is for him the nature or quiddity of one thing only, 


*“Cum in re duo sint, quidditas rei, et esse ejus, his duobus respondet 
duplex operatio intellectus. Una quae dicitur a philosophis formatio, qua 
apprehendit quidditates rerum, quae etiam a Philosopho, in III] De anima, 
dicitur indivisibilium intelligentia. Alia autem comprehendit esse rei, . . .” 
In I Sent., d. 38, q. 1, a. 3, Solut. (ed. cit.). “. . . et sie cognosecit omnia 
enuntiabilia, quibus esse significatur.” Jbid. “ Prima quidem operatio 
respicit ipsam naturam rei... . Secunda operatio respicit ipsum esse rei.” 
In Boeth de Trin., V, 3. ¢ (ed. cit.). Cf. In IX Met., 11, n. 1898. 

7E.g., Quodl., II, 3.; text supra, n. 4. Cf. also In I Periherm., 5 (ed. 
Leonine) n. 22; text infra, n. 47. 
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namely God.* In all other things the nature of being is present 


only by participation.” It is present in them not as a quiddita- 


tive nature, but as an act that is other than the nature which it 
actuates.’° These things all receive their being from God. They 


are other than their being. All that they contribute to their 


being is its deficiency,’ its limitation; '* of their own nature 


they have no being whatsoever, either in the intellect or in 

* “ Esse autem divinum non advenit alii naturae, sed est ipsa natura, .. .” 
Sum. cont. Gent., I, 22 (ed. Leonine). Cf, De Ente, ce. IV (ed, cit.), pp. 34. 
15-35. 16: Summa Theol., I, 44, 1, e. 

*“ Invenitur enim in omnibus rebus natura entitatis, in quibusdam magis 
nobilis et in quibusdam minus; ita tamen quod ipsarum rerum naturae 
non sunt hoc ipsum esse quod habent: alias esse esset de intellectu 
cujuslibet quidditatis, quod falsum est, cum quidditas cujuslibet rei possit 
intelligi etiam non intelligendo de ea an sit. Ergo oportet quod ab aliquo 
esse habeant, et oportet devenire ad aliquid cujus natura sit ipsum suum 
esse; .. . nec potest esse nisi unum, cum natura entitatis sit unius rationis 
in omnibus secundum analogiam; ...” In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 1, Solut. 
(ed. cit). “Sed sicut hie homo participat humanam naturam, ita quod- 
cumque ens creatum participat, ut ita dixerim, naturam essendi: quia 
Sum, cont. Gent., I, 45, 5, ad 1. “Cum 


solus Deus est suum esse, .. . 
autem Deus sit ipsum esse subsistens, manifestum est quod natura essendi 
econvenit Deo infinite absque omni limitatione et contractione; unde ejus 
virtus activa se extendit infinite ad totum ens, et ad omne id quod potest 
habere rationem entis.” Quodl., ITT, 1. ¢. 

1° E.g., “ Unde oportet quod in qualibet alia re preter eam aliud sit 
esse suum et aliud quiditas uel natura seu forma sua.” De Ente, c. IV 
(ed. cit.), p. 34. 30-32. “. . . esse est actualitas omnis formae vel naturae; 
non enim bonitas vei humanitas significatur in actu, nisi prout significamus 
eam esse. Oportet igitur quod ipsum esse comparetur ad essentiam quae 
est aliud ab ipso, sicut actus ad potentiam.” Summa Theol., I, 3, 4. ¢. 
“Est igitur in quocumque, praeter primum, et ipsum esse tamquam actus, 
et substantia rei habens esse tamquam rei potentia receptiva hujus actus 
qui est esse.” De Subst. Sep., ec. VI (ed. Perrier), no. 43. 

1 Alia autem entia dicuntur per posterius, inquantum aliquod esse par- 
ticipant quod non est idem quod ipsa sunt, et haee proceduat usque ad 
ultima entium; ita quod quamcumque rationem essendi aliquid habeat, 
non sit sibi nisi a Deo, sed defectus essendi sit ei a seipso.” In II Sent., 
d. 37, q. 1, a. 2, Solut. (ed. cit.). 

7#“ Nihil autem potest addi ad esse quod sit extraneum ab ipso, cum ab 
eo nihil sit extraneum nisi non ens, quod non potest esse nee forma nec 
materia. Unde non sic determinatur esse per aliud sicut potentia per 
actum, sed magis sicut actus per potentiam.” De Pot., VII. 2, ad 9 (ed. 
Parma). 
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reality. Yet they do not prescind from those ways of being.” 


If of their nature they were non-being in the sense of prescinding 


from being, they would necessarily exclude being, they could 
never be at all under any consideration. They are non-being in 
the way in which non-being signifies potency in contrast to act." 
They can have being, but only as received from a cause other 


than themselves.’® Their being is in this way accidental to 


18“ Sed uerum est dicere quod homo in quantum est homo non habet quod 
sit in hoe singulari uel in illo uel in anima. Ergo patet quod natura 
hominis absolute considerata abstrahit a quolibet esse, ita tamen quod 
non fiat precisio alicuius eorum.” De Ente, ec. III (ed. cit.), p. 26. 6-10. 
“ Quaelibet autem res praeter Deum habet esse ab alio, Ergo oportet quod 
secundum naturam suam esset non ens, nisi a Deo esse haberet; sicut etiam 
dicit Gregorius . . . quod omnia in nihilum deciderent, nisi ea manus 
omnipotentis contineret: et ita non esse quod ex se habet naturaliter, est 
prius quam esse quod ab alio habet, etsi non duratione; ...” In II Sent., 
d. 1, q. 1, a. 5, ad 2 in contr, (ed. cit.), . .. “ illud quod habet esse ab alio, 
in se consideratum, est non ens, si ipsum sit aliud quam ipsum esse quod 
ab alio accipit; ...” De Pot., III, 13, ad 4 (ed. cit.) —L. B. Geiger, La 
Participation dans la Philosophie de 8S. Thomas d’Aquin, 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1953), p. 468, seems surprised at the “s¢paration excessive entre la res et 
l’esse,” supposed by these last two texts, and attributes it to the Avicen- 
nian (cf. De Pot., Il, 14, ad 7m in contr.) background of esse as an acci- 
dent. Yet the difference between the Avicennian and Thomistic notions of 
being seems to lie precisely in the Thomistic doctrine that the essence has 
in itself no being or status whatsoever when it is considered as apart from 
the act which gives it real or intentional existence. On this topic, ef. Gerard 
Smith, “ Avicenna and the Possibles,’”’ Tue New Scnorasticism, XVII 
(1943), 347-349. “Here it is pertinent to sharpen the point by asking, 
Exactly what is the status of that-which-can-be in relation to God? The 
answer might be indicated in this way: St. Thomas cannot even be asked the 
question .. . the question cannot be asked, because there is nothing to ask 
it about.” Jbid., p. 349. In a word, the only esse essentiae is the act of real 
or intentional existence which makes the essence be either in reality or in 
the mind, and it is an act which is other than the essence of created things. 
There is no other positive being in the thing, there is only defectus essendi 
(cf. supra, n, 11). 

‘*Similiter igitur id quod participat esse, oportet esse non ens. Quod 
autem est in potentia ens et participativum ipsius, non autem secundum 
se est ens, ... Si igitur per hoe quod dico non ens removeatur solum 
esse in actu, ipsa forma secundum se considerata est non ens, sed esse 
participans. De Subst. Sep., ec. VI (ed cit.), nos, 44-45. Cf. Sum. cont. 
Gent., II, 34, 37 (ed. Leonine), XIII, 347b21-348a2, 354b3-13. 


‘e“  omne quod non est suum esse oportet quod habeat esse receptum 
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them,’*® 


yet it is prior to their nature and to everything else 
in them.”’ 

This doctrine quite evidently means that for St Thomas no 
nature, except that of the primary being, can be in any way 
except through an act which is other than itself. That act, 
precisely, makes a thing be. Hence that act should constitute 
things precisely as beings. Is it not from the standpoint of this 
act, then, that beings may be considered preciscly as beings ? 
Such an act, therefore, should correspond exactly to the Thomis- 
tic formula of the subject of metaphysics as the science which 
treats being as being. It is moreover common being, for it 


is common to all] things," 


and its proper principle is God.” 


ab alio, quod est sibi causa essendi. Et ita, in se consideratum, est in 
potentia respectu illius esse, quod recipit ab alio; et hoc modo ad minus 
potentialitatem ponere oportet in Angelo, quia Angelus non est suum esse, 
hoe enim solius Dei est; ...” Quodl., VII, 7c (ed. Parma). Cf. De Ente, 
ce. LV (ed. cit.), p. 35. 10-23; In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 1, Solut, (text supra, 
n. 9); In Boeth. de Trin., V, 4, ad 4 (ed. cit.), Quodl., IX, 6. ¢. ete. 

16 Cf, Quodl., II, 3. c; text supra, n. 5. This gives the term “ accident,” 
of course, a wider sense than it had in the Aristotelian division of the 
categories: “ Accidens dicitur large omne quod non est pars essentiae; 
et sic est esse in rebus creatis, .. .” Quodl., XII, 5. When “ accident” is 
taken in the proper sense of an Aristotelian category which is not the 
category of substance (cf. ibid., init.), then the being of a substance is not 
an accident. in this sense, “esse substantiale rei non est accidens, sed 
actualitas cujuslibet formae existentis, ... et sic, proprie loquendo, non est 
accidens.” Ibid. Cf.: ... “esse est accidens, non quasi per accidens se 
habens, sed quasi actualitas cujuslibet substantiae, ...” Quodl., II, 3, ad 2. 

17“ Primus autem effectus est ipsum esse, quod omnibus aliis effectibus 
praesupponitur et ipsum non praesupponit aliquem alium effectum; .. .” 
De Pot., Il, 4. c. “ Primus autem effectus Dei in rebus est ipsum esse, 
quod omnes alii effectus praesupponunt, et supra quod fundantur.** Comp. 
Theol., c. LXVIII. Cf. Summa Theol., I, 3, 4. ¢ (text supra, n. 10); In Lib. 
de Causis, 1V (ed. Parma). On the background of this doctrine in William 
of Auvergne, cf. E. Gilson, “ La Notion d’Existence chez Guillaume d’Au- 
vergne,” Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, XXI 
(1946), 62-64. 

**“ Res ad invicem non distinguuntur secundum quod habent esse: quia 
in hoe omnia conveniunt.” Sum. cont, Gent., I, 26 (ed. Leonine). “ Esse 
autem, in quantum est esse, non potest esse diversum: potest autem diversi- 
ficari per aliud quod est praeter esse, sicut esse lapidis est aliud ab esse 
hominis.” Jbid., If, 52. “... ipsum esse quod est communissimum, Ipsum 
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In creatures it is grasped as act which is not a nature. In God 
it is an act which is a nature, yet grasped by the human intellect 
ucither as an act nor as a nature but only in the truth of a 


proposition ultimately based upon the existence of sensible 
i 


things.*° 

The subject of Thomistie metaphysics, consequently, appears 
as the “being” which so extends both to God and to all 
creatures. It is in this way common being in the widest sense 
of the phrase. It contains no other ratio than the ratio of 


being,’ and so is being as being. It is being, lout court. 


igitur esse secundum se subsistens est unum tantum.” De Subst. Sep., VI 
(ed. cit.), no. 43, Cf.: “. . . sed ens hoe modo praedicatur de omnibus 
entibus: ergo omnia entia pertinent ad considerationem unius scientiae, 
quae considerat ens inquantum est ens, ...” In IV Met., 1, n. 534, This 
community of being is analogous; cf. In 1V Met., loc. cit., and In II Sent., 
d. 1, q. 1, a. 1, Solut. (text supra, n. 9). But even “ analogous ” has to be 
understood in the most extreme sense that it will bear, in order to express 
this community of being. One should be careful not to conceive it as a 
common form, even though it is expressed by the one logical ratio: “ Poser 
la seule participation & la raison de l’étre conduit & ne voir presque exclu- 
sivement que le caractére analogique de la ratio entis, sans tenir compte 
de la réelle participation objective de toute chose 4 l’étre, participation que 
l’analogie traduit directement en termes logiques.” L.-B. Geiger, La Par- 
ticipation ..., p. 371. It is rather “ une parenté qui ne peut plus s’expli- 
quer par la communion & une forme générale, fit-elle analogique.” Ibid. 
Cf. texts infra, n, 23. 

'*“ Omnis res est per hoe quod habet esse. Nulla igitur res cuius essentia 
non est suum esse, est per essentiam suam, sed participatione alicuius, 
scilicet ipsius esse.” Sum. cont. Gent., I, 22 (ed. cit.). “Ipsum igitur esse 
competit omnibus aliis a primo agente, per participationem quandam.” 
Ibid., 52. “. . . proprius effectus Dei est esse,” ... Quodl., XII, 5. 

2° Cf.: Summa Theol. I, 3, 4, ad 2; Sum. cont. Gent., I, 12 (ed. cit.) ; 
De Pot., Vil, 2, ad 1. 

metaphysicus considerat etiam de singularibus entibus non 
secundum proprias rationes, per quas sunt. tale vel tale ens, sed secundum 
quod participant communem rationem entis; .. .” In Boeth., de Trin., 
V, 4, ad 6 (ed. cit.). Cf. use of ratio in texts supra, nn. 9 and 11. The 
ratio of being is restricted to God by excluding possible addition of any 
further ratio, Cf.: “ Nee oportet si dicimus quod Deus est esse tantum 
ut in errorem eorum incidamus qui Deum dixerunt esse illud esse uni- 
uersale quo quelibet res formaliter est. Hoc enim esse quod Deus est 
huius conditionis est quod nulla sibi additio fieri possit: ... Esse autem 
commune sicut in intellectu suo non includit additionem, ita non includit 
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Accordingly, it can well be expressed in these three ways by St 


Thomas Aquinas as the subject of metaphysics. It may be called 


the “nature of being,” ” provided one understands that it is 


nowhere grasped as a nature by the metaphysician, though it 
can be shown to be present in God as a nature and in all other 
things as an act which is not a nature. When through the 
judgment it is grasped as an act, it is extremely individual; * 
vei that act is expressed conceptually in a ratio which is most 
common. 

Under this conceptual expression, therefore, “* being” seems 
to constitute the subject of Thomistic metaphysics. Yet it can 
never remain in the metaphysical order, once it is severed from 


its basis of real and actually exercised existence. It may quite 


in intellectu suo aliquam precisionem additionis; quia si hoe esset, nichel 
posset intelligi esse in quo super esse aliquid adderetur.” De Ente, ¢. V 
(ed. vit.), p. 37.21-38. 12. “ Aut ita quod non sit de ratione ejus quod fiat 
sibi additio, neque quod non fiat, et hoe modo eis commune est sine addi- 
tione, .. . Ita etiam divinum esse est determinatum in se et ab omnibus 
aliis divisum, per hoe quod sibi nulla addition fieri potest.” Jn J Sent., 
d. 8, q. 4, a. 1, ad 1 (ed. cit.). “ Uno modo, ut de ratione ejus sit quod 
non fiat ei additio; ... Primo igitur modo, esse sine additione est esse 
divinum; secundo modo esse sine additione est esse commune.” Summa 
Theol., I, 3, 4, ad 1; cf. also Sum. cont. Gent., 1, 26 (ed. cit.). Whatever is 
added to the ratio of being when it is found in creatures, is added ratione 
subjecti, which in this case (subjectum essendi, cf, In de Hebd., II (ed. cit.), 
[supra, n. 5| is the nature which is other than the being: ‘Si sit aliquod 
esse per se subsistens, nihil competit ei nisi quod est entis inquantum est 
ens: quod enim dicitur de aliquo non inquantum huiusmodi, non convenit 


ei nisi per accidens, ratione subiecti; Sum. cont. Gent., Il, 52 
(ed. cit.). 

22. Cf. texts supra, nn. 9 and 11, St. Thomas expressly rejects the doc- 
trine that being is a “ naturam additam,” /n XY Met., 3, nn. 1981-1982. 

7a" |. esse diuersum est in diuersis.” De Ente, c. V (ed. cit.), pp. 37. 
20-21. “ Quicquid est in genere secundum esse differt ab aliis quae in 
eodem genere sunt: alias genus de pluribus non praedicaretur.” Sum. 
cont, Gent., I, 25 (ed. cit.). “ Tertio quia omnia quae sunt in genere uno, 
communicant in quidditate, vel essentia generis, quod praedicatur de eis 
in eo quod quid est; differunt autem secundum esse; non enim est idem 
esse hominis et equi: nec huius hominis et illius hominis; .’ Bumma 
Theol., I, 3 5. c. “Plura individua sub una specie contenta differunt 
secundum esse, et tamen conveniunt in una easentia.” Comp. Theol., ec. XIV. 
Cf. also Quodl., 1X, 5, ad 2. 
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readily, it is true, be detached from that basis. It may by 
reflection be thought apart solely in the status of a common 
ralio. But when considered in this way it no longer expresses 
any real being whatsoever, no matter to what it may be applied. 
As a common ratio in the sense of something apart from indi- 


vidually existent things, it has only intentional existence.” 


Through the judgment, however, it is originally grasped as an 


individualized aet, but it is expressed in its own way by a 
common concept, corresponding proportionally to the manner in 
which the sensible thing is, again in its own way, perceived by 
the senses as individual but is known through the intellect in a 
common quidditative concept. In this manner “ being” can 
continue to express real existence, and can be the basis for 
metaphysical conclusions, as is the case, for instance, in the 
five viae for proving that God exists. 

These considerations may perhaps become clearer if they are 
approached from another viewpoint. Being, of course, can never 
be known apart from quiddity, and quiddity can never be known 
apart from being.*? But the being which a quiddity happens 
to have ean be merely intentional and not real. It can be being 
in the intellect, and not necessarily being in reality. From the 
starting-point of such intentional being, no knowledge concern- 
ing the real being of that quiddity ean ever be had. Intentional 
being appears rather as a secondary kind of being. It is not the 
natural being of things, but a subsequent type which is contained 
26 


in that of a cognitional species.” It is ultimately the being of a 


eognitional accident. In regard to what is known, moreover, it 
** Multo igitur minus et ipsum esse commune est aliquid praeter omnes 


Sum. cont. Gent., 1, 26 (ed. cit.). 
*°* Abstraction and judgment are never separated in the mind, because 


res existentes nisi in intellectu solum.’ 


essence and existence are never separated in reality.” E. Gilson, Being and 
Some Philosophers, ed, cit., pp, 203-204. 

zo nee tamen ens est in eo secundum esse naturale. De Ver., XXI, 
1, e.... secundum quod habet esse in hoe intellectu uel in illo est quedam 
species particularis.” De Ente, c. III (ed. cit.), p. 28. 14-15. 
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also depends upon real being, for all human cognition is ulti- 
mately based on things existing in the sensible world. A concept 
of being which derives solely from intentional being, conse- 
quently, is bound to be restricted. It does not express real 
being, and any attempt to add to it from its own differences 
the notion “ real” turns out to be futile. Even in the concept 
of the greatest being that can be thought of, as is clear from the 
Thomistie critique of the Anselmian argument,”’ there is not 
understood any being in reality, unless that concept is based 
cogently upon the real existence that is actually being exercised 
by sensible things. When so based upon sensible things, how- 
ever, the “nature of being” expresses the being which is 
originally grasped in those things as an act that it not quiddita- 
tive, and which extends to the principle and cause of that act 
in the most complete sense of being, namely as implying real 
und quidditative existence. It can likewise extend to cognitional 
being as a derivative type of being, and to all things which are 
beings by participation in so far as they are actuated by the 
proper effect of that first cause and principle. In a word, the 
ratio of being which is expressed when really existing things are 
known, is open to the addition of the restricting character 
‘intentional’; while the notion based solely on intentional 
being does not extend to real being, even when it is considered 
as infinite. Metaphysical reasoning, however, has as its subject 


the being which is most common; consequently, it has to be 


based always upon the being which things have in themselves, 


and not upon that which they acquire in cognition. 


Tue Procepvure or Tuomistic Merrapiysics 


In accordance with this doctrine of being, should not the 


metaphysics of St Thomas start from the being which through 


27 Dato etiam quod quilibet intelligat hoc nomine Deus significari hoc 
quod dicitur, scilicet illud quo maius cogitari non potest; non tamen 
propter hoc sequitur quod intelligat id quod significatur per nomen, esse 
in rerum natura, .. .”’ Summa Theol., I, 2, 1, ad 2. 


' 
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judgment is immediately grasped as an act in sensible things ? 
Should it not proceed by isolating this act of being, in showing 
that such an act comes not from the nature of the sensible thing 
hut from a cause which is other than the nature? The procedure 
should then trace the act of being to its ultimate principle and 
cause, the nature of which is being itself, God. In the light of 
that principle it should then treat whatever comes under its 
proper subject. 

Is this the way in which the metaphysics of St Thomas 
actually proceeds? ‘True, there is no Thomistie treatise devoted 
ex professo to presenting a complete outline of a metaphysies. 
The De Ente et Essentia is apparently the closest, even though 
that work is equally concerned with showing how the logical 
intentions are found in the different types of things. It contains, 
however, a continuous and broadly comprehensive discussion of 
the constituents of being. Early in its treatment it deals with 
logical considerations arising from a siudy of predication. 
With these it establishes the notion of abstracting without 
prescinding, as seen in the genera and the species with regard to 
their inferiors. Then it applies this notion to the nature of 
things with respect to their being.** But although it had made 
clear that the genus contains implicitly its species and species 
its singulars, it goes on to show that the nature does not at all 
contain within itself its being.” That being is an adventens 
extra *° which cannot proceed from the principles of the nature, 
but has to be caused efficiently by something else, and ultimately 
by subsistent being. It has therefore to be received from another. 
This means that the recipient is potency and that the being 


** In that way the 


which is received is the corresponding act. 


relation of potency and act is established between the created 


thing and its being. 


28 De Ente, cc. II-III (ed. cit.), pp. 10. 15-29. 30. 
Tbid., IV, p. 34. 7-32. 

8° Thid., line 8. 

Jbid., 35. 3-25. 
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Is not such a procedure evidently metaphysical, in the proper 
Thomistic sense of metaphysical, from the time at which it 
begins to treat the ways in which things may be? Is it not 
dealing with them precisely from the viewpoint of their being ? 
Can it then be considered as typical of Thomistic metaphysical 
procedure ¢ 

There are objections which at once arise. The ex professo 
theologicai viewpoint of most of the Thomistie writings, the 
restrictions imposed by the very nature of commentaries on 
classical texts, the peculiar literary form of the scholastic 
quaestio and article, ithe adherence to traditional loct of argu- 
mentation, the custom of expressing in condensed formulae 
doctrines that merely resume the conclusions of previous demon- 
strations,—all these considerations make it quite hazardous to 
designate any particular treatment as the characteristic meta- 
physical procedure of St. Thomas. Yet the general metaphysica! 
procedure of the De Ente et Essentia, minus the introduction 
from the logical doctrines of predication, may be seen clearly 
enough in other Thomistic works.** In these the treatment 
begins by stating, or showing by examples, that the being of a 
thing is other than the thing itself or its nature. The logical 
introduction of the De Ente et Essentia, apparently, may be 
necessary to obtain the correct Thomistic notion of essence, but 
as regards being it seems to function as an elaborate setting for 
the crucial metaphysical starting-point, namely, that the being 
of a sensible thing is neither contained within the thing’s nature 
nor caused by the principles of that nature. From this starting- 


point the act of being can be traced to its source in God, and 


can then be shown to be participated in all other things by a 


subject different from that act and so in potency to that act. 


** Cf. In I Sent., d. 8, q. 5, a. 2, Solut. (ed. cit.) In II Sent., d. 3, q. 1, 
a. 1, Solut. (II, 87-88) ; Quodl. VII, 7. ¢ (text supra, n. 15); In Boeth. de 
Trin., V, 4, ad 4 (ed. cit.), Sum cont, Gent., I1, 52 and Summa Theol., I, 
3, 4. ¢. 
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It appears very difficult to find any other type of treatment 
in the text of St Thomas which could be characterized as his 
typical metaphysical procedure. It is perhaps not going too far, 
moreover, to suggest that the other expressions of Thomistic 
metaphysical procedure may in one way or another, according 
to the circumstances of their context, be reduced to this basic 
type of reasoning. Even the five viae for proving that God exists 
need not be an exception.** However, enough has been said to 
offer substantial ground for suggesting that the reasoning found 
in the De Ente et Essentia is, if not the typical, at least a 


typical instance of Thomistic metaphysical procedure. 


'V. Tue Ortatn or tux Notions or Entitrative Act anp 
PoTEeNcYy 

Worthy of note is that this metaphysical procedure does not 
call upon natural philosophy to furnish its notions of act and 
potency. Being is seen evidently as an act or perfection by a 
simple comparison with non-being, for example in the case of 
a man existing or not existing in reality.** To be is evidently 
different from not to be, and that difference is evidently the 
difference of a perfection from the lack of such perfection. The 


Aristotelian notions of act or perfection (energeia, entelecheia 
\ tel t f act fect telechet 


were at hand. They could readily be used to describe the being 


of things. No difficulty whatsoever is felt by St Thomas on 
this score. What is not evident, however, and what is extremely 


difficult to establish, is that the nature of the thing is a potency 


“nde quinque viae, quibus Deum esse evidenter proburi potest, 
videntur esse sicuti quinque scalae fixae in creaturis et stantes super realem 
compositionem actus et potentiae in linea entis, et pertingentes per crea- 
tionem rerum universarum ad Deum qui, utpote Esse Subsistens, est causa 
essendi omnibus.” N. Del Prado, De Veritate Fundamentali Philosophiae 
Christianae (Fribourg, Switzerland, 1911), pp. xlii-xliii. 

*E.g., De Ente, c. IV (ed. cit.), p. 34. 12-14; Summa Theol., I, 3, 4, ad 
2. Cf.: “. .. illud quod cadit in intellectu per modum actualitatis abso- 
lute: nam EST, simpliciter dictum, significat in actu esse”; ... In I Peri- 
herm., 5, (ed. cit.), n. 22. 
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to that being. This involves the long process just sketched. A 
consideration of sensible natures shows that being is accidental 
to such nature, and yet prior to it. The notion of “ being” as 
an accident which is prior to the substance in which it inheres, 
corresponds to no Aristotelian classification whatsoever. It in- 
volves a dependence on something other than the nature to which 
it gives being. It must be from that other thing, and so received 
by the nature which it makes to be. This conclusion that the 
nature is a recipient of being is what establishes the ‘Thomistie 
entitative potency. Potency in this peculiarly Thomistie meta- 
physical sense does not stem from any analysis of change. It 
does not arise from any study of Aristotelian act and potency. 
It has an origin which is independent of any of the notions that 
are established in natural philosophy. Once this relation of 
recipient in regard to being has been established in its own 
right, however, it is seen to be analogous to the relation of 
matter to form, for matter is also in its own way a recipient. 
The relation in both instances, accordingly, can be expressed by 
the one analogous couplet of potency and act. 

From these considerations should emerge the conclusion that 
natural philosophy cannot provide an approach to Thomistic 
metaphysics. How can the notions of act and potency which are 
established by natural philosophy through the analysis of 
change, furnish any means of establishing the act and poteney 
required by the metaphysics of St Thomas? Entitative act and 
potency cannot be drawn from the notions of matter and form. 
Matter and form, indeed, exhibit the historical origin of the 
notions of potency and act. But potency and act, as found in 
Aristotle, extend no further than matter and form. So found 
they have no means of revealing the different element involved 
in the analogous extension of these notions to the Thomistic 


essence and being. Would it not be an historical illusion to 


think that because the philosophical notions of act and potency 
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originated historically in the realm of natural philosophy, the 


philosophy of nature can hold the key to their doctrinal origin 
in Thomistic metaphysics? That origin, on the contrary, seems 
doctrinally independent of any of the considerations of natural 
philosophy. 

The root of this whole difficulty, apparently, lies in the radi- 
cally different notion of act dealt with respectively by Aris- 
totelian and Thomistic metaphysics. For Aristotle the act which 
metaphysies treats is form. In natural philosophy that act is 
treated with the addition of matter; in metaphysics it is 
treated without that addition, that is, it is treated precisely as 
form.*® ‘The notion that the form is made actual by something 
other than itse!f does not occur in Aristotelian metaphysies. 
The result is that the act with which Aristotelian metaphysics 
deals is isolated through the philosophy of nature. In this way 
Aristotelian metaphysics presupposes natural philosophy, and 
natural philosophy is the proper approach to the metaphysics 
of the Stagirite.*’ 

With T’homistic metaphysics, on the other hand, the situation 
is radically different. How can natural philosophy have any 
means of isolating the act with which this metaphysics precisely 
deals? Pedagogically the prior study of natural philosophy 
may be a considerable help in familiarizing the student with 
the notions of act and potency, notions which he will later apply 
in a different sense to the being and essence treated in Thomistic 
metaphysics. But how ean it provide any doctrinal approach to 
the science of being, as St Thomas understood being ¢ 

However, the question of whether natural philosophy should 
precede metaphysics in a modern curriculum is still left open 

*§ Aristotle, Cael., III 1, 209a16-17. Cf. M.-D. Philippe, “ Abstraction, 
Addition, Séparation,” Revue Thomiste, XLVIII (1948), 466-478. 

1 9, 192a34-36. Cf. Ph., If 2, 194b10-15. 

87 Cf, Met., A 3, 983b1; Ph. VIII 1, 251a5-8. Met., lambda 6, 1071b5-11 


presupposes the eternity of cosmic motion and other doctrines established 
in Ph. VIII 


® 

. 

; 
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by these considerations. It may or may not be more advisable, 
before engaging in Themistie metaphysics, to study philosophi- 
cally the world of nature that is known through the modern 
experimental and mathematical sciences. On the one hand, the 
use of most of the metaphysical texts of St Thomas would be 
ditlicult without some acquaintance with natural philosophy, 
since they take for granted a knowledge of matter and form. 
On the other hand, an outright aflirmative answer like that of 
St Thomas ** has to encounter pedagogical difficulties which 
did not arise from the physical world as known in the thirteenth 
century. What is difficult to see, however, is that the reasons for 
an affirmative answer may allege that natural philosophy is 
necessary as a doctrinal approach to Thomistic metaphysics. 
Entirely aside from any Wolffian priority of ontology in respect 
to cosmology and psychology, the independence of the meta- 
physical starting-point can rest on the inability of any other 
science to isolate the notions of entitative act and potency. 

Nor can it be urged that metaphysics needs natural philosophy 
io provide the clearest and most efficacious demonstration that 


God exists. Has not metaphysies its own proper procedure for 


accomplishing that demonstration 4 St Thomas, it is true, proves 


the existence of God most clearly and efficaciously from motion. 
But motion, for St Thomas, ean be treated not only physically 
but also metaphysically.** When treated physically, as Suarez 
for instance has clearly shown, the argument from motion can- 


not reach an immaterial prime movent, let alone an uncreated 
one.’ St Thomas says that natural philosophy reaches the 

In VI Ethic., 7, (ed. A. M. Pirotta), n. 1211. On this topic, ef. G. 
Kiubertanz, “The Teaching of Thomistic Metaphysics,” Gregorianum, 
XXXV (1954), 9-17; 193-201. 

se“. . secundum quod participant communem rationem entis, et sic 
etiam pertinent ad ejus considerationem materia et motus.” In Boeth. de 
Trin., V, 4, ad 6 (ed. cit.), “ Res autem quas considerat Divinus sunt sepa- 
ratae, existentes in rerum natura. Tales autem possunt esse principium 
et finis motus”: ... Jbid., ad 7. 

*° Disp. Metaph., XXIX, 1, 7 (in Op. Om., ed. Vives, 1856-1877), XXVIT, 
23a. Cf. ibid., nos. 2-16, pp. 22-23. 
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prime movent as its term, according to the Aristotelian 
Physics." But again, as Suarez points out, an entirely new 
procedure is necessary to identify that prime movent with the 
Christian God.** ‘lhe process has to be commenced all over 
again, this time on the metaphysical level. It now proceeds from 
the being of the motion, and not precisely from the nature of 


that motion. 


V. Tue Approacu tro Tuomistic Metraruysics 


Should not the proper approach to Thomistie metaphysics, 
then, lie in the immediately perceptible difference between what 
is meant when a sensible thing is said to be in reality and when 
it is said not to be? A man exists in reality, a phoenix does 
not. The difference of “to be or not to be” is just as evident to 
the present-day college student as it was to Hamlet. On the 
other hand, the presence of entitative potency is far from 
evident. But the being can be shown to be accidental to the 
thing’s nature, because it is not quidditatively contained in or 


necessitated by that nature. It can likewise be shown to be prior 


to the nature, because without the being the nature just is not. 


Because it is accidental and prior to the nature, the being has 
to be caused by another, and ultimately by subsistent being. I 
is, accordingly, participated in the sense that it is received by 
ihe finite nature. The nature is the rectpient of being and so is 
entitative potency. 

This is not at all an easy or dialectical process of separating 
concepts. It is rather a tough-minded metaphysical penetration 
into the very core of reality. Even with the guidance of the 
text of St. Thomas, it usually requires years of earnest and 
persistent thinking to master. But what reason is there why 
the general outline of the procedure should not be presented in 


‘* In Boeth. de Trin., V, 2, ad 3 (ed. cit.). Cf. ibid., arg. 3. 
*? Disp. Metaph., XXIX, 1, 17-19 (ed. Vives) 
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its own right to the student during his college course? A man 
becomes a metaphysician only by continually cultivating in 
subsequent years the habitus whose beginnings he correctly ac- 
quired during the student period. But why cannot those begin- 
nings, in the case of Thomistic metaphysics, be taught the 
student independently of an approach either through logic or 
through natural philosophy? Neither of these sciences, in fact, 
can provide the notion of “ being ”’ as entitative act and essence 
as potency to that act. In the analysis of logic, being emerges 
as a sort of super-generic concept which embraces all the 
supreme genera of things. A genus in logic plays the role of 
intelligible matter, with its differentia as its form or act.” 
Being would be the most potential of all logical concepts, did 
not the way it includes its own differentiae prevent it from 
functioning as a true genus. As it is, the ultimate differentia 
plays the role of the supreme act in logic. Logic, accordingly, 
cannot exhibit being as the primary act in the thing. Natural 
philosophy, on the other hand, cannot rise above form as the 
nature of act. It has no means of establishing form as a potency 
to a further act. Rather, entitative act and potency, as the 
beginnings of Thomistie metaphysics, have to be established by 
an independent analysis of the immediately observable facts of 


being, an analysis that from the start is properly metaphysical. 


VI. Conctusion 


How, then, may the subject of Thomistic metaphysics be 
explained in terms of subject, predicate, and copula of a propo- 
sition? It seems to fali with difficulty under any of these classi- 
fications. Is it a predicate? Yes, it is, in the literal Thomistic 
use of that term.** But it is predicated after the manner of 


48 Aristotle, Metaph., H 6, 101 *7-°5. 
**** Hoe enim praedicatum ¢ t esse,” ... Sum, cont. Gent., II, 37 
(ed. cit.). Cf.; In IT Perihern. ed cit.), n, 2, and supra, n. 4. 
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neither a secondary substance nor an accident as these terms are 
understood in the Aristotelian Categories. It is predicated as 
something that is participated in the manner of an accident 
which is prior to the substance. 

Does this mean, then, that the Thomistic being as being is 
not the subject which receives all other predications? All other 
real attributes are certainly expressions or modifications of 
being. ‘The being of the thing is what is modified by the thing’s 
essence and accidents.—One might be tempted, in Aristotelian 


fashion, to show that prior to the singular thing, which is the 


primary substance (beingness, ousia) of the Categories, is the 


and in 


primary substance of the Metaphysics, which is form; 
Thomistie metaphysics, prior again to the form, is the being of 
the thing. The being is the most basic constituent, and all else 
in the thing is founded upon that being. However, true as all 
this is on the metaphysical level, it does not conform to the usage 
at least of Aristotelian logic. The subject in Aristotelian logic 
is as a matter of fact the individual thing, and not something 
metaphysically prior to that concrete thing. In this sense the 
Thomistie being as being is not the subject of predication in 
created things. Yet from the metaphysical point of view, while 
remaining accidental to the thing, it functions as the most basic 
constituent upen which all else in the thing depends. Viewed 
in this way, its role in the metaphysical constitution of things 
becomes even clearer than when it was considered as a predicate. 

Sut does even this tell the full story of how the Thomistie 
metaphysical being is grasped by the human intellect? St 
Thomas mentions ** that the being of a thing is knowr. through 
the second operation of the intellect, the act of judgment. It 
is signified by the verb “ is,” primarily when that verb is used 


absolutely, and in a secondary way when it functions as a 


45 Met., Z 7, 1032b2-3; 11, 1037a6. 
Cf, Texts aupra, n. 6. 
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copula.*? The subject of a predication in Aristotelian logic, as 
also the predicate, are known originally through the first 
operation of the intellect. The being of the thing, precisely as 
such, may therefore be said to correspond rather to the copula 
of an assertion than to either subject or predicate, and primarily 
to the verb “is” when that verb is used absolutely, or in 
Thomistie terminology, as a predicate. Should not the subject 
of Thomistic metaphysics be approached, therefore, primarily 
from the viewpoint of what is grasped in the judgment that a 
thing ts in reality ? 

These considerations would seem to show that the Thomistic 
being as being rather cuts across the logical elements of a 
proposition, and cannot be expressed adequately by any one of 
them. If this be the case, why should one attempt to explain it 
either as predicate by the analysis of logic, or as subject by the 
results of natural philosophy? Should it not be established as 
something which does not exactly fit either classification, and 
which is attained by a procedure that from the very start is 
properly on the metaphysical level ? 

The relation of the subject of metaphysics to the elements of 
predication is, of course, only a preliminary aspect of the general 
problem regarding the approach to the science. The far more 
important issues at stake are the Thomistic demonstrations of 
the existence and nature of God and of the spirituality of the 
human soul. Primarily in relation to these should the question 
be discussed. To show how these demonstrations cannot be 


attained from the starting-point of the “ being” which is 


we. EST... significat enim primo illud quod cadit in intellectu per 
modum actualitatis absolute: nam EST, simpliciter dictum, significat in 
actu esse: et ideo significat per modum verbi, Quia vero actualitas, quam 
principaliter significat hoc verbum EST, est communiter actualitas omnis 
formae, vel actus substantialis vel accidentalis, inde est quod cum volumus 
significare quamcumque formam vel actum actualiter inesse alicui subiecto, 
significamus illud per hoc verbum EST, ...” In I Periherm., 5 (ed, cit.) 
n, 22, 
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isolated either by logical analysis or by the philosophy of nature, 
would much exceed the limits of the present note. Yet such 
consequences seem to be involved inevitably in what has been 
said. A correct determination of the subject of Thomistic meta- 
physics, accordingly, does not belong to the niceties of philo- 
sophical expression. It cannot be set aside by the teacher of 
metaphysics as a “ fine point’ which may engage the attention 
of the specialist but which is of little interest to the main course 
of metaphysics. Rather, it is so fundamental that it will deter- 
mine the whole subsequent development of the science. Conse- 
quently, it merits careful and continued discussion, until the 


obseurities which at present involve it have been removed. 


Assumption University, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE PROGRAM for the general morning sessions of the twenty- 
i ninth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Broad and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on Easter Tuesday and Wednesday, April 
12 and 13, 1955, will include papers on the following aspects of the 
general theme, “ Knowledge and Expression.” The titles as of the 
present are tentative: A) “Our Knowledge of God” by Dr. Anton 
Pegis, Director, Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada; B) 
“Our Knowledge of Nature as Related to Metaphysical Knowledge ” 
by Rev. Dr. Joseph Owens, C. Ss. R., also of the Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies in Toronto; C) “ Our Knowledge of Knowledge” by Dr. Her- 
bert Schwartz, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; and D) “ Knowl- 
edge and Expression in Relation to Grammar and Mathematics” by 
Dr. John Oesterle of the University of Notre Dame. 

Invitations were extended to all the members of the Association to 
volunteer papers at one or other of the six sectional afternoon sessions 
of the meeting in the field of a) Logie and Method, b) Philosophy of 
Nature, c) Metaphysics; d) Moral and Political Philosophy, e) His- 
tory of Philosophy, and f) Philosophical Problems. Those volunteer- 
ing should communicate directly with the chairman of the section con- 
cerned, including a 150-word summary of how the paper on one or 
other of the suggested subjects will be treated. Those volunteering must 
have their summaries in the hands of the respective chairmen by Octo- 
ber 10, 1954. The 150 word summary of the papers for the general 
session should be in the hands of the Secretary also by October 20. 
Summaries of all papers to be given at the annual meeting will be pub- 
lished in the Secretary’s column of the January 1955 issue of THz New 
SCHOLASTICISM. Again we urge a much larger response to this generai 
invitation. This procedure was instituted several years ego for the 
purpose of enlisting greater interest in our annual meetings from the 
rank and file of our membership. To date the response has been rather 
meager. 

The presidential address of Dr. Charles J. O'Neil and the Cardinal 
Spellman-Aquinas medalist address of Rev. Dr. Gerard Smith, S. J., 
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of Marquette University, will be given at an evening session at the 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford instead of the usual dinner session. In view 
of the fact that the National Catholic Educational Association is meet- 
ing in nearby Atlantie City a joint session of the National Catholic 
Educational Association and the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation on the subject of “ Philosophy and Education” will be held 
on April 13 at 8:00 p.m. at Atlantie City. Rev. Dr. Francis C. Wade, 
S. J., of Marquette University will present views of our Association, 
and the Rev. Dr. Bernard Rattigan, professor of philosophy of educa- 
tion at Catholic University, is tentatively to be the speaker for the Na- 


tional Catholic Educational Association. The meeting will be in the 


nature of a forum, 
All readers of papers are again reminded of the one-half hour limit 


for any papers presented at the meeting. Those going beyond this 
time will be asked to terminate the reading of their paper immediately. 
Only through cooperation in this regard will it be possible to have the 
general discussion of the membership, which is the most important part 


of our annual meeting. 


Report OF THE INSTITUTE FOR PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCH 


We have just received the 68-page biennial (1952-1954) report of 
the Institute for Philosophical Research whose headquarters is at 2090 
Jackson Street, San Francisco, California. The report reviews the 
establishment of the Institute, the first two years of operation, and its 
future. Of particular interest is the statement of the objectives of the 


Institute from which we quote these excerpts: 


The Institute for Philosophical Research was not established, as its 
name might suggest, to prosecute the search for truth in the sphere of 
fundamental ideas and issues. Its objective is not to formulate new philo- 
sophical theories or to advance and defend solutions to basic philosophical 
problems, Nor is its objective to achieve agreement among philosophers 
concerning which are true and which false among solutions that have been 
offered. 

It would be correct to say, therefore, that its program of research is 
not, properly so called, philosophical. Only to the extent that the ma- 
terials on which it works and the results at which it aims are philo- 
sophical is the Institute properly designated. Except for conciseness, it 
might better have been called The Institute for the Dialectical Clarifica- 
tion of Fundamental Ideas, or The Institute for Realizing the Indispensable 
Condition of Progress in Philosophy. ... The purpose of the Institute, 
then, is not to reduce or remove intellectual diversity, but to provide 
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enough intellectual community to make that diversity fruitful. Ite aim 
is to construct a single universe of discourse in which genuine communica- 
tion is possible among adherents of different points of view. To do that, it 
must first try to make the existent diversity coherent and intelligible, by 
describing and explaining it—by looking for its ordering principles and for 
its causes. 

Nor is the purpose of the Institute to reconstruct something that once 
was. No full framework of philosophical controversy about any basic idea, 
much less about all, has ever existed, at least not in the modern world. 
Whatever success may attend the effort to create it, however partial or 
slight, will represent, not restoration, but advance; advance not in philo- 
sophical wisdom, but in philosophical communication, coherence, and intel- 
ligibility. It seems reasonable to predict that if this ambition can be 
realized, the ultimate result may be further progress in philosophy. It 
seems no less reasonable to hope for more immediate benefits to the cause 
of liberal education and to the general state of learning in our times. 

The Institute’s objectives include more than is covered by a purely sub- 
stantive statement of the results it aims at. Pre-requisite to accomplish- 
ing such results is the invention of methods adapted to produce them. In 
setting up any practical endeavor, the end may come first in the order 
of planning, but the means must come first in the order of execution, The 
initial effort of the Institute must, therefore, be heavily on the side of 
method. ... Certainly there was no expectation that the Institute, no 
matter how successful, would function as a universal solvent. Changes 
that ultimately assume revolutionary dimensions must begin somewhere 
and spread. Especially when the obstacles to a long desired change are 
massive and obdurate, an opening wedge performs a critical function, the 
consequences of which may be out of propertion to its size. 


The Institute may be considered as an outgrowth of the work of 
four men over seven years in the production of The Great Ideas, A 
Syntopicon of the Great Books of the Western World. The Institute 
staff now consists of nineteen scholars under the direction of Mortimer 
J. Adler, assisted by William Gorman. Among the staff members are 
several scholars formerly associated with Catholie colleges. Among 
the consultants of the Institute are Prof. Jacques Maritain, of the 
University of Notre Dame and Princeton University, and Frof. Otto 
sird, direetor of the General Program of Liberal Education at the 
University of Notre Dame. Research reports on the works of one 
hundred and thirty medieval, modern, and contemporary philosophers 
have been made preparatory to the writing of a Summa Dialectica, 
Concerning this Summa, we quote: 


The future of the Institute may be considered in terms of two demands 
that arise from what has been and will have been achieved during the 
first three years of the Institute’s existence. 
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One demand is on the side of method. There is the need to test the 
genuine universality of the techniques we have discovered for dealing with 
diversity and controversy in the sphere of fundamental ideas. The methods 
so far devised may work on freedom, but not be applicable without serious 
alteration to other and quite dissimilar ideas. To know whether or not 
they are applicable, or what modifications must be made in order to give 
them general applicability, they must be tried on a number of different 
ideas. It is impossible to say definitely at this time what that number 
should be, or precisely how the variety should be selected for the purpose. 

The other demand is on the side of substance. The best result possible 
on freedom is only a beginning. There are many other subjects which 
are in as great need of dialectical treatment and clarification; all are as 
important though some, perhaps, are not as urgent. As already mentioned, 
the plan on which the Institute has been working since January, 1953, 
conceives its future, substantively, in terms of a succession of dialectical 
treatises on the half dozen or so major ideas that revolve around man 
as a center. 

That would be a natural selection of subjects to work on one after 
another. But that choice might not best serve the purpose, indicated above, 
of giving our methods the most severe test by applying them to a variety 
of subjects. All the ideas or issues concerning man might be too similar 
to provide an adequate test. Hence it may be necessary to effect some 
compromise between these conflicting interests in the selection of subjects 
for future work. 

One idea relating to the future of the Institute has been significantly 
altered by the experience of the first years. That is the idea of a Summa 
Dialectica—a dialectical summation of the whole sphere of fundamental 
ideas, which would provide the twentieth century with something like 
the kind of encyclopedic synthesis that the great theological summations 
gave to the thirteenth century or the work of the French encyclopedists 
gave to the eighteenth... . A dialectical summation of Western thought 
in and for the twentieth century still remains a regulative ideal, to which 
anyone engaged in this kind of work cannot help being dedicated. But it 
is no longer regarded by the Institute as its own exclusive objective. 

Our acquired sober sense of the immensity of that task and of its prac- 
tical difficulties has led to a change of emphasis in our conception of the 
purposes of the Institute. It is not necessary, nor is it sound, to think 
of the whole encyclopedic work as something to be done by any one organi- 
zation. If the ideal is ever to be‘realized, or even approached as a limit, 
it must inspire the concerted efforts of many institutions, or many groups 
of collaborative workers, each in its own way contributing to the common 
result. 

Because dialectical clarification is the Institute’s sole concern, it may 
be able to deal with a vast amount of material in a more concentrated 
fashion and more steadily than other groups similarly engaged, whether 
in or out of universities. But certainly there should be other groups 
doing this kind of intellectual work. It would seem as if it should be 
done in every university worthy of its name. It might be as much the 
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mark of a first-rate graduate school in the humanities, as having well- 
equipped laboratories is the mark of a first-rate graduate school in the 
natural sciences. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


An International Congress of Philosophy was held in Sao Paolo, 
Brazil, August 19-26, 1954. The Congress was divided in five sections: 
Philosophy of Religion and Ethics, Philosophy of Art and Aesthetics, 
Juridical and Social Philosophy, Philosophy of Science, and Philosophy 
in the Americas. A special session was held in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of Schelling’s death. The address of the Secretariat 
of the Congress is Rua de Maio, 104, 80 Andar, Sao Paolo, Brazil. 

The International Congress of Mathematicians was held in Amster- 
dam, September 2-9, 1954. Papers were presented on Logic, Philosophy 
of Mathematics, and the Role of Mathematics in Education. The address 
of the Organizing Committee is 2nd Boerhaavestraat 89. 

The University of Pennsylvania has received a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant for the reproduction of unpublished manuscripts of Leibniz. 
The film will be deposited in the University Library and will be avail- 
able for the use of interested scholars. 

At the annual meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America, held 
at Harvard University, the following officers were elected for the cur- 
rent year: President, Charles Hartshorne, University of Chicago; 
treasurer, Mrs. Charles A. Fritz, Jr., University of Connecticut; secre- 
tary, John E. Smith, Yale University. John Wild, of Harvard, was 
elected councillor for a period of four years. Communications should 
be addressed to the secretary, John EK. Smith, Linsly Hall, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Cuarces A, Hart 
National Secretary 
The Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D.C. 
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The Aesthetic Experience. By Robert Lechner, C.PP.S. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1953. Pp. viii -+- 144, with index. $3.00. 

The Aesthetics of William Hazlitt. By Elisabeth Schneider. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. Pp. viii +- 
205, with index. $3.50. 

The Problems of Aesthetics. A Book of Readings edited by Eliseo 
Vivas and Murray Krieger. New York: Rinehart, 1953. Pp. 
xiii + 639, with index. $6.00. 

European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages. By Ernst Robert 
Curtius. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1953. Pp. xv + 
662, with index. $5.50. 


Fr. Lechner’s dissertation seems to be the product of an effort to 
understand the presuppositions to the writings of DeWulf and Maritain 
concerning the aesthetic experience in poetic argumentation. Unfortu- 
nately, instead of having recourse to the first two books of Aristotle’s 
De Anima or St. Thomas’ concise treatment of sensation (4 aia@yors) in 
his Summa Theologiae (la, qq. 77-81, 84-87), Fr. Lechner rashly accuses 
DeWulf and Maritain of neglecting to consider the aesthetic experi- 
ence in itself. He fails to recognize that a particular treatise on the 
poetic-aesthetic experience need not contain a review of matters well 
treated by Aristotle and Aquinas. 

We hope that the author has the opportunity to pursue his study. 
However, to spare him useless intellectual wandering, we advise him 
to review his logic concerning the supposition of terms. As he becomes 
the better acquainted with analogy, he will be the more able to pene- 
trate the texts of DeWulf and Maritain. As he recognizes the nature of 
metaphorical analogy, he wi!l recognize also that the aesthetic experi- 
ence as involved in poetic argumentation, is not aesthetic experience as 
common to men and brutes, but, as St. Augustine notes in the First 
Book of his dialogue On Music, aesthetic experience involving judgment 
at least about the internal structure of the work of poetic art. In this 
light, DeWulf and Maritain are right in stating that in this order, the 
aesthetic experience belongs to man’s spiritual faculties, the sense facul- 
ties serving only in an instrumental way. Indeed, since poetie art is 
argumentative, it must appeal to the intellect, which judges the con- 
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formity of the artifact to the object imitated and known properly 
through science. That is why in the Jon, Plato says that the reyv must 
proceed from and be measured by the émornun. 

The critical thought of William Hazlitt is noteworthy because it 
marked the British literary revolt against Hegelian idealism and thereby 
prepared the way for the modern theological revival in British art. 
Elisabeth Schneider has organized the aspects of this thought into a 
truly logical sequence. 

The most interesting of the four books on review is the collection of 
essays edited by Vivas and Krieger. The editors have organized these 
essays in an apt order, although it may be disputed whether, in the 
order of a dialectical examination of poetics, the chapter on “ The 
Creative Act” should not have been relegated to the end of the book, 
after the chapter on “The Aesthetic Judgment.” However, since the 
chapter on “ The Creative Act” reflects the intellectual immaturity of 
such thinkers as Benedetto Croce and Henry James, the maturity of 
such British and American crities as C. E. M. Joad and Dorothy Walsh, 
represented in the later chapters, relieves the extreme dialecticism of 
the earlier chapter. Indeed, if the contemporary American essays 
included in this collection are indicative of a more or less general atti- 


tude in American colleges and universities, then at least in the field of 


poetics Aristotelianism is on the upgrade in American thought. 

Among the errors condemned by the present Pope in his Encyclical 
Letter, Humani Generis, there is the error of historicism, “ which 
attributing value only to the events of man’s life, overthrows the founda- 
tion of all truth and absolute law both on the level of philosophical 
speculations and on that of Christian dogmas” (NCWC Edition, §7). 
This error is traceable to the Hegelian dialectic based upon the concep- 
tion of one sole reality, the eternally evolving “ Ego.” There have been 
modifications concerning the fundamental Hegelian tenet, but these 
modifications always return to the false judgment that human artistry 
is supreme. In the work of Mr. Curtius, translated by Willard R. 
Trask and published as the twenty-sixth volume in the Bollingen Series, 
we find the strange mixture of historicism and Catholie thought; the 
Catholic thought is cast in the mold of a thetic-antithetic-synthetiec 
Weltschauung: 


Man’s knowledge of nature has made greater advances since the nine- 
teenth century than in all preceding epochs. . . . Less well known, be- 
cause less perceptible, are the advances in historical knowledge. These 
alter, not the forms of life, but the forms of thought of those who share 
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in them. They lead to a widening and a clarification of consciousness. . . . 
The advance of historical knowledge . . . encounters indifference or even 
resistance from the interested egoism embodied in powerful agencies. The 
protagonists of progress in historical understanding are always isolated 
individuals, who are led by such historical convulsions as wars and revo- 
lutions to put new questions (p. 3). 


The author really understates the case when he says: “In my book 
there will also be found things which I could not have seen without 
C. G. Jung” (p. ix). 

Curtius, a notable philological scholar interested in preserving the 
Western European tradition, worked on the book under review during 
the reign of Nazism in Germany. Unfortunately he was not sufficiently 
conscious or critical of the current philosophical thought in his country. 
Throughout the work he views imitative art (or poetry) as the supreme 
human discipline and consequently defines Western European culture as 
that which “ has Homer at its beginning and at its end, as we see today, 
Goethe ” (p. vii). His position, then, is that of Giovanni Gentile, the 
minister of Fascist education. 

Since poetry is Curtius’ thesis, it is represented as undergoing the 
vicissitudes of the antithesis and coming into a modern synthesis with 
theology : 

Maurras—Maritain—Boceaccio: to find them assembled together under 
the sign of St. Thomas is a spectacle not without attractions. But how 
piquant if one considers that the banner of theological poetics was fetched 
from the arsenal of the Middle Ages by the Italian trecento to rally the 
defence against Thomistie intellectualism—only to be raised once again by 
the Neo-Thomism of the twentieth century! (p. 227). 

‘ 


However, according to the author, before reaching this “ modern syn- 


thesis,” poetry underwent many antitheses. For example, in ancient 


times poetry was divorced from the other poetic arts because of the 
antithesis between the liberal and the mechanical arts: “ Painting, 
sculpture, and other manual arts are excluded ” from the field of “ artes 
liberales” .(p. 37). There was a persistent struggle between the arts 
and theology (pp. 52, 223-224, 474, 593-595), as well as between poetry 
and philosophy (pp. 207-211, 593-595). 

It is easy to see that, for from helping Curtius, C. G. Jung has 
led him to spoil his own work. Hegelian historicism suffers from that 
intellectual hunger called “ oversimplification.” Had the author investi- 
gated especially Aristotle (e. g. Poetics, chap. 1), he would have learned 
that “ painting, sculpture, and other manual arts” were included in 
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the plan of the liberal arts. The distinction between “liberal” and 
“servile” arts arose, historically, from the fact that there was such an 
abundance of slaves that the Greek citizen-artists were free to plan arti- 
facts to be executed by the slaves. Thus the planner was called the 
Gpyiréxrwy (architect) because he was the director of the artisans 
(6 apxés tov rexrovwv), the principle of art to be executed by the 


artisans dpyy tis Texvys). However, distinction is not coterminous 


with “ antithesis’; nor is subjection as such an “ antithesis.” Moreover, 
while many artists may have quarrelled with many theologians or with 
many philosophers, one cannot conclude that art and poetry were con- 
sidered to be antithetical to theology and philosophy even during a 
single historical era. It seems that the author fails to appreciate essen- 
tial differences among various works of poetry and the other imitative 
arts because he fails to accept the theological and philosophical prin- 
ciples whereby he can make this discernment. St. Thomas did not view 
poetry “as part and parcel of the inheritance of paganism” (p. 593), 
but, along with St. Albert, he rightly held that “ the poetical mode is the 
weakest among the modes of philosophy ” (ibid.) precisely because the 
purpose of poetic argumentation is to convey the scientific principles 
and conclusions of philosophy (and theology) to those who cannot grasp 
any science other than mathematies as science. We ask Curtius to 
leave the books for a while and to observe what occurs in ordinary 
from 


human experience. There will probably be a “rude awakening 
his dream concerning a supposed preeminence of pocties. 


CuristoPpHer M. Lenner, O. P. 
St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science 1100- 
1700. By A. C. Crombie. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
1953. Pp. ix + 369. $6.25. 


Much has been writfen in recent, years concerning the scientific 
interests and achievements of the later Middle Ages. The work of 
Duhem, Curtze, Haskins, Thorndike, Anneliese Maier, and of many other 
scholars here and abroad has rather fully disposed of the old assump- 
tion that the scholastics totally neglected positive science and mathe- 
matics in order to spend their lives spinning metaphysical cobwebs 
from the texts of Aristotle. The tendency has recently been to the 
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other extreme, with scholastic contributions to the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences being abstracted from their historical and philosophical 
context and exhibited primarily as anticipations of seventeenth century 
science. 

Crombie’s study is devoted to the thesis that the modern conception 
of the nature and method of science, as a descriptive correlation of 


observed phenomena validated experimentally by the criterion of 


“saving the appearances,” was initiated by the scholastics of the later 
Middle Ages. Robert Grosseteste is chosen as the key figure in this 
development, while the British tradition centered at Oxford is credited 
with the major role in advancing the new conception of science and 
method. A chapter on twelfth century science stresses the empirical 
and mathematical interests of that century, especially in England, and 
points out that many applications of mathematical and mechanical prin- 
ciples to practical uses and mechanical inventions were made. With this 
native tradition as a background, Robert Grosseteste wrote the first 
important medieval commentary on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics at 
some date prior to 1220. In this work, and in other physical and mathe- 
matical treatises, Grosseteste is said to have initiated a genera! theory 
of the nature and method of science which transformed the Arisiotelian 
methodology, of deductive explanation of observed phenomena from 
first principles grasped through intuitive induction, into the experi- 
mental methodology of modern science. 

Grosseteste’s ideas on scientific method are diseussed in four chap- 
ters. The relevance of his “ metaphysics of light,” expounded in the 
De luce, to his conviction that mathematics is essential to all sciences 
of nature, is indicated. More crucial, however, was the Augustinian 
strain in Grosseteste’s theory of knowledge. This led him to hold that 
the true forms of substances are hidden from the human mind, and 
ean be revealed only through divine illumination. Natural knowledge, 
in consequence, does not attain to real essences, but only to the appear- 
ances revealed in sense perception, and to the mathematical constancies 
among phenomena which can be grasped with certainty by human 
reason. In this denying that the unaided human intellect can achieve 
intuitive certainty of the first principles and true causes of the opera- 
tions of nature, Grosseteste in effect destroyed the metaphysical founda- 
tion of the Aristotelian theory of physical demonstration. For this he 
substituted the method of hypothetical induction and experimental test- 
ing, as the humanly attainable means of establishing scientific theories. 
Such a method cannot however establish a theory as true simpliciter; 
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it ean only show that it is sufficient to account for the observed facts 
or to correlate the relevant phenomena within a consistent system of 


descriptive laws. 
Subsequent chapters describe the later development of this theory of 
experimental science, among the philosophers of the Oxford school 


down to Ockham and Dumbleton, and among such continental schol- 
astics as Albert the Great, Witelo, Dietrich of Freiberg, and Themo 
Judaeus. Dietrich’s treatise on the rainbow, which Professor Crombie 
regards as a model of the medieval use of experimental and mathema- 
tical method, is described in detail. The last two chapters treat of the 
transmission of medieval optical treatises to the seventeenth century, 
and discuss the theories of scientific method expressed by Galileo, 
Descartes and Newton. From his study Crombie draws two general 
conclusions, one historical and the other philosophical. The historical 
conclusion is expressed in these words: 

The history of the theory of experimental science from Grosseteste to 
Newton is in fact a set of variations on Aristotle’s theme, that the purpose 
of scientific inquiry was to discover true premises for demonstrated knowl- 


edge of observations, bringing in the new instrument of experiment and 
transposing into the key of mathematics (p. 318). 


Stated in these broad terms, Professor Crombie’s thesis can scarcely 
be questioned. But one may have doubts as to the historical significance 
of this conclusion. To acknowledge, in a general way, that the physical 
seiences require validation by testing their conclusions against observa- 
tion of the relevant facts, is not the same as to formulate an explicit 
and systematic method for the formation of theories and their experi- 
mental validation. With the exception of Peter of Maricourt and Roger 
Bacon, the scholasties made little or no attempt to establish a systematic 
set of procedures for experimental method, and most of their discus- 
sions were confined to the occasional remarks and well worn examples 
found in the texts of Aristotle. The fact that Ockham, for example, 
invoked the principle of economy, and the method of agreement and 
difference, might be significant if he had used these principles as part 
of a systematic methodology of experimental science; but in point of 
fact he nearly always used them in arguing questions of a metaphysical 
or theological character, and not as investigative procedures of positive 
science. The historically significant stage in the origin of modern experi- 
mental science came only when men ceased merely to talk about the 
importance of experimental method, and began to learn how to use it 
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with accuracy and thoroughness in systematically controlled investiga- 
tions of physical phenomena. Peter of Maricourt’s treatise on the 
magnet, and Dietrich of Freiberg’s treatise on the rainbow, exemplify 
such use of the method; but they are exceptional rather than typical 
cases. 


The philosophical conclusion is expressed as follows: 


The philosophical truth that the whole history of experimental science 
since the thirteenth century has brought to light is that the experimental 
method, originally designed as a method of discovering the true causes of 
observed occurrences, or facts, turns out to be a method of constructing 
true descriptions of them. A scientific theory has provided the whole of 
the explanation that can be asked from it when it has correlated the facts 
of experience as accurately, completely, and conveniently as possible. . . . 
It can provide no grounds for the belief that the entities postulated for 
the purposes of the theory actually exist. So, whether or not science makes 
metaphysical assumptions, a scientific theory has no metaphysical impli- 
cations (p. 319). 


The present reviewer is not convinced that this is a true or adequate 
description of what science has turned out to be, nor is he at all per- 
suaded that this essentially philosophical conclusion is derivable from 
the history of experimental science. It would be paradoxical indeed if 
the experimental and mathematical methods devised as means for achiev- 
ing knowledge of the reasons or causes on which observed phenomena 
depend, should be capable of showing that there is no such knowledge 
to be achieved. It is Crombie’s philosophy of science which determines 
his perspective on the history of scientific method, leading him to con- 
strue the methodological ideas of the later scholasties in a nominalistic 
manner scarcely warranted by historical evidence. Even Ockham, re- 
putedly the nominalist of nominalists, never abandoned the conception 
that physical science treats of real substances and their properties, and 
of the true causes of movement and change. One may, if he chooses, 


” 


use the term “ science ” to mean nothing more than the term “ method ”; 
but what the history of science reveals, at the very least, is that the 
aim of discovering the true causes of phenomena was what brought 


scientific method into being. One is likely to find, moreover, that those 


who use the experimental method today, even if not those who phi- 


losophize about it, continue to use it for this end. 

Despite these reservations concerning the thesis of Crombie’s book, 
this reviewer can recommend the book with enthusiasm to all students 
of medieval science and philosophy, because of its wealth of historical 
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material and its suggestive perspectives. A very extensive and up to 
date bibliography, whose content was actually used in the preparation 


of the book, is a valuable part of the work. 


Ernest A. Moopy. 
Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 


New Ways of Ontology. By Nicolai Hartmann. Translated by 
Reinhard C. Kuhn. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953. Pp. 
145. $4.00. 


The pressing problems of the contemporary world demand that phi- 
losophy undertake practical tasks. Only a philosophy which has knowl- 
edge of being as such can meet the challenge. The old ontology is not 
the answer. A new one is needed. What it should be, the author 
sketches in its general lines. Such is the sum and substance of New 
Ways of Ontology. 

The old ontology is the theory of being which was dominant from 
Aristotle down to the expiration of scholasticism. Uniform in its funda- 
mentals, it was based on the thesis that the universal, crystallized in 
the essentia as substantial form and comprehensible as concept, is the 
determining and formative core of things. It is both the moving and 
teleologically determining principle of things. The old ontology neg- 
lected empirical knowledge in favor of deducing conclusions from 
pure concepts. Its presuppositions, however, have been destroyed by 
modern critical epistemology, so its bases cannot be used in the erection 
of the new ontology. 

The new doctrine of being cannot be an ontology of essences. It is 
concerned primarily with fundamental assertions about being as such, 
i.e., with the categories of being. Its basic thesis is that the categories 
of being are not a priori principles. They are to be won by a pains- 
taking observation of existing realities. This method of discovery allows 
no absolute criterion of truth, demands constant corrections, and its 
work never ends. Ontology is concerned with the object of knowledge, 
not with knowledge itself. Ontological categories, however, can coin- 
cide in part with cognitive categories. This coincidence is greatest in 
practical matters and least in theoretical ones. Cognitive categories, 
which are known indirectly only, cannot give us knowledge of the 
ontological categories. The latter are drawn from an analysis of objects 
to the extent that they are intelligible to us. Thus from the analysis 
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of process and change arises the category of substance. Cognitive cate- 
gories are grasped by reflecting on the cognitive function and pro- 
ceeding backwards from the comprehended ontological categories. 

The proper way of philosophy is categorial analysis, which has all 
experience as its starting level and a critical insight into its own uncer- 
tainty factors as its most important ingredient. What can be found by 
this method goes beyond the given but is never free of a certain element 
of the hypothetical. Positive science developed this analytic method 
(which was used with some success by the ancients) but cannot apply it 
to the ultimate fundamental problems. This is the task of philosophy. 

The new ontology must first define the mode of being of the real, 
especially that mode of being that characterizes becoming since every- 
thing real is in flux. The problem of being is concerned with the 
being of becoming. Since the old doctrine of potency and act is inade- 
quate, a new concept of real possibility which does not coincide with 
essential possibility and a new concept of actual being are needed. 

After showing that the same mode of being, reality, encompasses 
everything from matter to spirit, categorial analysis must develop the 
multiplicity of forms of being and the interpenetration of dependence 
and independence. There is a hierarchy of actua! structures: inanimate 
object, plant, animal, man, society and the historical process. A more 
fundamental division, embracing the whole sphere of the real world, 
gives us the four main strata: inanimate things, animate beings, the 
psychic and the spiritual. The sciences split up into four groups 
according to the same differences: knowledge of inorganic nature, bio- 
logical science, psychology and sciences such as history, language, 
laws, ete. 

By determining the principles of these strata, one arrives at the 
categories. Each stratum has its own peculiar group which nowhere 
simply coincides with those of the other strata. For example, two of 


the numerous categories of each stratum are, moving from the first to 


the fourth: space and time, organie structure and adaptation, con- 


sciousness and unconsciousness, thought and knowledge. There is also 
an annex of categories which correspond to no one ontological stratum 
but are common to all. These are the fundamental categories, such as 
unity and multiplicity, concord and discord, which determine the oneness 
and unity of the whole and the heterogeneity of the different levels. 
Each category, in recurring in one stratum after another, takes on 
something of the peculiarity of the stratum. 

There are five basic laws governing the mutual relationships of the 
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strata. For example, the law of recurrence states that the lower cate- 
gories penetrate through the higher strata, not the higher into the 
lower. The law of novelty is simply the emergence of higher categories 
in the higher ontological strata. Recurrence guarantees the continuity, 
and novelty, the diversity of the strata. 

Based on the laws of strata are the laws of dependence, which state 
the relationship of independence and dependence prevailing between the 
strata. For example, the higher categories depend on the lower, not 
conversely. 

The author believes that his ontology provides the solution for such 
problems as the unity of the world, the unity of man, freedom, knowl- 
edge, ete. False philosophical doctrines are due to an incorrect trans- 
ference of categories to strata where they do not belong. Thus ma- 
terialism erred in transferring atomism, a category of the lowest 
stratum, to the higher strata; and scholasticism erred in the opposite 
way by transferring teleology to the lowest stratum. 

Often the author’s terminology is Aristotelian, but its meaning is not, 
although some doctrines, such as the objectivity of knowledge, are a 
step in that direction. Hartmann is obviously greatly influenced by 
Kant. His ontology appears to be a logic, a complicated and almost 
fascinating juggling of class concepts. In building his philosophical 
edifice, he is evidently guided by certain assumptions, such as atheism, 
but he seems unaware of this. His oversimplified and erroneous deserip- 
tion of what he calls the old ontology does not need to be unscrambled 
here. 

Leo 8. SCHUMACHER. 


Borromeo Seminary, 
Wickliffe, Ohio. 


Les Métamorphoses de la Cité de Dieu. By Etienne Gilson. Lou- 
vain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain and Paris: J. 
Vrin, 1952. Pp. ix + 291. B. Frs. 110. 


The present work, which contains the substance of the inaugural 
course of the Cardinal Mercier chair of philosophy at the University 
of Louvain, will be weleomed as a stimulating contribution both to the 
philosophy of history and to the study of the basis for a universal 
society. While Gilson disclaims any attempt at pure scholarship and 


desires the studies to be considered as material for philosophic and 
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theological discussion, the volume contains such a wealth of detail and 


reflection that it is not possible to do more than outline the main trends 
and problems. 

Starting with Augustine’s radical revision of Cicero’s definition of 
society and with the implied Christian philosophy of universal human 
society, the author traces the vicissitudes of this ideal and the tragic 
consequences of the many attempts to metamorphose its supernatural 
basis. Where Augustine viewed the existence and opposition of the two 
cities as basie to human history, subsequent thinkers were to eliminate 
one or the other or to seek a bond of union elsewhere than in the faith 
and charity which Augustine had proposed. Roger Bacon, like Otto of 
Freising, envisaged the absorption of the earthly city into the city of 
God; Dante, identifying the city of earth with political society, held 
for two juxtaposed but self-sufficient societies with the political group 
united not by faith, but by reason and the unity of human nature. 
With Nicholas of Cusa the understanding of faith rather than faith 
itself becomes the bond of universal society, while for Campanella the 
fundament is purely human with right substituted for charity and rea- 
son for faith. No matter how badly these Christian thinkers handled 
faith, they granted it some attention and importance. With the appear- 
ance of Castel, however, religion itself is reduced to philosophy and 
even Leibniz, who saw the importance of Christianity, was willing to 
naturalize faith in order to make it the more universal so that he ended 
up with a dechristianized Deism. Comte reversed the trend when 
instead of reducing theology to the natural level, he attempted to raise 
the natural sciences to the level of theology with Humanity as the great 
being which would unite all hearts. 

The significant failures of these attempts to find a merely natural 
answer to the problem of universal union consists, according to Gilson, 
in the fact that the city of God, or rather its foundation is not 
subject to metamorphosis. The ignorance or rejection of this fact has 
lead to the ruin of those societies which sought to realize the city of 
God on earth. It would appear, and the author adopts this position, 
that supernatural faith is essential not only to Augustine’s formulation 
of the definition but to the concrete realization of any universal society. 

If the significance of this trend and its results has been validly inter- 
preted, the Christian thinker is faced with a problem which must be 
solved before a universal society can come into existence. Since the 
requisite unity for such a society is ultimately founded in faith, the 


“One World” ideal must involve the propagation of a supernatural 
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faith which is not naturally demonstrable. The author does not attempt 
to solve this problem but presents it to the theologians as being material 
more tractable to the methods and resources of their discipline. 
Subsidiary to this question, although perhaps more immediately 
pressing, is the need for a more precise understanding of the relation 
between church and state. As Gilson views the problem, the theologians, 
who have already studied the generic relations of these two societies, 
must give much more consideration to the city of God in so far as it is 
a pilgrim in time whose existence has far reaching consequences for the 
organization of the earth, political union and the attainment of an era 


of temporal justice and peace. In a word he underlines the need for a 


theology of temporal realities. 

Although the studies are primarily interested in the relations existing 
between the two cities and in the problem of the universal society, cer- 
tain subsidiary observations of the author are worthy of particular 
mention. In his treatment of the Augustinian concept, the writer notes 
that Augustine’s shift in definitions was a maneuver calculated to meet 
the need for an analogical concept of society big enough to include 
the celestial society as the prime analogate. This like the supernatural 
nature of the city of God with its bond of faith and charity has fre- 
quently been overlooked by English writers with the result that the 
city of God is studied in purely naturalistic terms. Although the sig- 
nificance of these points in Augustine’s thought is only touched upon, 
their importance emerges with great clarity in the subsequent chapters. 
Students of Augustine, however, might have desired an even fuller 
treatment of these basic premises. 

While all may not agree with the evaluation of individual thinkers 
(the treatment of Campanella, for instance, being based too exclusively 
on the City of the Sun), all mast admit that the general thesis and the 
force of its historical presentation offers adequate material for study 
and discussions. Americans in particular should profit in that it seems 
clear that they must play an important part in the realization of the 
universal society which, as the author states, would now seem to be 
a certainty. Indeed, in view of recent papal pronouncements there 
would appear to be a grave obligation to study ard work for the 
realization of the ideal. 

THomas M. Garrett, S.J. 


Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 
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Arte e Pensiero Nelle Loro Istanza Metafisiche. By Alberto Carac- 
ciolo. Fratelli Bocca: Milan-Rome, 1953. Pp. 194. Lire 1000. 


Out of Kant’s trilogy of critiques the author takes the Kritik der 
Urtheilskraft—the critique of the faculty of judgment—as a starting 
point’ for his disquisition and presentation of new problems regarding 
the beautiful, the sublime, the theory of art, the universality of the 
aesthetic judgment, the teleological judgment, and allied questions. 

Kant’s text, according to Caracciolo, shows signs of old age and 
begins to appear a little anachronistic as a tool for philosophical work, 
even though it has lost nothing of its appeal, he says, nothing of its 
educational value. Reexamining Kant’s metaphysical problems in the 
light of the present hour and within the framework of twentieth cen- 
tury philosophies, the author is forced to take a stand against Kant’s 
text without however abandoning his theme. This new appraisal of 
Kant’s eritique is thought-provoking and reveals new aspects of the 
Kritik der Urtheilskraft. While posing new problems of his own, the 
author is rather hesitant in proposing a definite solution. 

The last four chapters of this work deal, respectively, with A. 
Baemler’s interpretation of the eritique of the faculty of judgment; 
QO. Schlapp’s contribution to the history of Kant’s aesthetic; philosophy 
and empiricism in the work of Benedetto Croce; the humanity of art in 
V. Arangio-Ruiz’ last book. 

Pascal P, PaRenve. 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D.C. 


Time and Idea: The Theory of History in Giambattista Vico. By 
A. Robert Caponigri. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953. 

Pp. viii + 226. $3.00. 
In the history of philosophy some thinkers have gained immediate 
and wide response, while others have suffered from a certain untimeli- 
ness and have received very belated recognition. Kierkegaard is, of 


course, a striking example of the latter, but likewise Giambattista Vico. 


Three centuries after Vico’s lifetime, our age finds growing acknowl- 
edgment of his philosophical importance not only among Italian 
scholars but also in the larger world of critical students, especially in 
the field of the philosophy of history. Vichian criticism has proceeded 
in several directions. The purpose of Professor Caponigri’s work is to 
reéxamine Vico’s basic ideas in their various perspectives and to rein- 
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terpret them in his turn. His reinterpretation should be regarded as 
stimulating and significant even by those who may not be convinced of 
its final adequacy in every detail. 

This book is woven tightly and has more content than its outward 
size of some two hundred pages might indicate. The author outlines 
his work in a concise and clear Introduction, and then in two dozen 
pages recites the outward events and the inner development of Vico’s 
with a broad sketch of the intellectual and 


career, “an obscure life,’ 
social setting of Vico’s eighteenth century Italy. Caponigri then turns 
directiy to his main theme, the theory of history in Vico’s Scienza 
Nuova. What is the guiding principle in this “new science?” The 
confusion in our contemporary thought is that while it is concentrated 
on the understanding and appraisal of man, it cannot master its prob- 
lem owing to its too narrow physical naturalism. Here, according to 
Caponigri, Vico has an important message for our day. Man can 
recognize and vindicate his spirituality and subjectivity, by studying 
himself in his appropriate sphere, which is history. 

Vico’s New Science is not merely another treatise in the philosophy 
of history. It is a philosophy of man as a historical being of eternal 
principle and worth. The correlation of the historical-temporal and 
the ideal-eternal in Vico’s theory must be the crucial point in any sound 
interpretation of his thought. In his account of this correlation, Capo- 
nigri emphasizes the decisive role of Providence in Vico’s view of human 
and of cosmic affairs. Thus Vico’s study of natural law in relation to 
enacted and operative legislation continues the work of the Roman 
Stoic jurists in a Christian direction. For him, philosophical juris- 
prudence should express the providential direction of practical legisla- 
tion towards the eternal plenitude of the idea of law. Likewise the sci- 
ence of humanity signifies to Vico “the supreme human wisdom, in 
which man’s being is fully realized, fully present, in idea and in power” 
(p. 56). Here we may see the tenor of Vico’s ethics and social phi- 
losophy. On the one hand, he explored man’s capacities, his knowledge 
and his will in their finite limitations; on the other hand, he sought to 
reveal man’s tendency and reach towards the infinite. Right through 
and beyond the actual events of history Vico was ever reading the 
storia ideale eterna, the providential history in all histories. 

Caponigri’s emphasis on the principle of Providence in Vico’s phi- 
losophy is crucial. He relies on it in his deviation from some generally 
accepted interpretations of Vico’s doctrines. For instance, he does not 


share the account of Vico’s ricorsi as a recurrence theory of history. 
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For eternal recurrence expresses a mechanistic view of cosmic and 
historical processes; but for Vico, as Caponigri interprets him, “ uni- 
(p. 130); it reveals man’s 


versal history is open and inexhaustible ” 


continual advance towards infinite perfection under the guidance of 
Providence. Vico’s ricorsi must then signify a reflective process which 
is yet progressive. Might we say that Vico’s view is that of a spiral, 
not a merely circular process? But we should beware of the mechanis- 
tic analogy. Caponigri writes: “ Material recurrence, in a word, is 
precluded from the life of spirit” (p. 134). But did Vico himself 
actually exclude recurrence? Some readers of Book V of the Scienza 
Nuova may retain their doubts regarding Professor Caponigri’s exposi- 
tion of Vico, even while approving of his revision of the Vichian 
doctrine. 

Vieo’s theory of the history of civilization has been of interest to 
students of poetry, myth, and language, and also to political scientists. 
Caponigri’s examinations of these two fields of Vichian reflection will 
be found very interesting, especially his chapter on Vico’s Homeric 
studies. Our review can only refer to them here. 

This compact book should earn the gratitude of the growing number 
of Vichian students. Even when its argument may seem debatable, it 
throws light on many difficult problems in the New Science. Caponigri’s 
style is generally clear. It would have been even more satisfactory if 


66 


he had resisted the tendency to use words like “ alternality,” “ conven- 


tionalistic,” “ immanentization,” “ radicated,” “ verediciousness.” There 


are printer’s errors on pp. 15, 68, 70, 88, 92, 208, 209, 211, 212, 213. 


Rapostav A. TSANOFF. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Teras. 


Right and Reason. Ethics in Theory and Practice. By Austin J. 
Fagothey, S. J. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1953. Pp. 
583, with index. $5.75. 


In general, there are rexsonable grounds upon which to recommend 
this work. In comparison with the variety of textbooks available in 
the field of ethics, Right and Reason offers well developed tracts on 
education, international law, war, and peace—topics usually glossed 
over in the majority of ethical texts. Moreover, this work has a sim- 
plicity of expression and of presentation which will merit it a warm 
reception on the part of students. 
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The author has anticipated one objection to his simplified presenta- 
tion of the material and, in his preface, he states that “the teacher is 
often faced with the dilemma of achieving technical exactness in his 
words at the cost of being totally incomprehensible to the class or of 
using familiar language with some sacrifice of terminological precision.” 
Fr. Fagothey then proceeds to accept the second horn as the lesser of 
two evils. Since ethics is a practical philosophy, it is true that the 
teacher has less restrictions on his method than he would within the 
realm of speculative philosophy. However, I cannot agree that this 
dilemma exists for the teacher-—-to admit such a dilemma, one would 
have to maintain that precision was opposed to clarity. It is not to be 
denied that the average student frequently is found to be piteously 
inept in the use of his native language and that such ineptitude is a 
difficult obstacle in the teaching of philosophy. This presents the teach- 
ing philosopher with a distinct challenge and forces him to be unusually 
careful in explaining his terms as he uses them. Overcoming this short- 
coming on the part of students is an even greater difficulty for the 
author of a philosophical text since he cannot ask his readers whether 
he is clear or obscure. Relating all of this to Right and Reason, I 
would say that Fr. Fagothey has done rather well by the language of 
philosophy in general. 

As a teacher of ethics, I find some irritating deficiencies in Fr. 
Fagothey’s book, even though it has a very pronounced suitability as 
an ethies textbook in the overall view. 

Birth control is glossed over in a most unsatisfactory manner. The 


author states that it is an “ 


important question of modern morals” 
even as he indicates that he will not spend much time on it. His state- 
ment that people “are always allowed to refrain, and with sufficient 
reason (such as health, economic difficulties, and the like) may limit 


relations to comparatively sterile periods, the so-called ‘rhythm’ 


method ” is an ethically inadequate statement regarding this important 


matter. Surely it is the function of an ethician to lay down principles 
of guidance relative to this problem of conduct as well as the more 
obvious one of artificial birth controh Or would the author maintain 
that the use of rhythm presents no specific moral problem? 

A second deficiency, at least from the viewpoint of the many moralists 
involved with the problems of freedom, is the inadequate treatment of 
the nature of human freedom and its relation to the ethical order. The 
author states that from the very existence of law “some curtailment of 
their freedom ensues. ...” This involves a rather widespread misunder- 
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standing of both law and freedom... This would lead one to look upon 
law as mere restriction instead of a principle of direction and upon 
freedom as mere absence of restraint (which the author does in this 
section of his book) rather than a positive perfection of intellectual 
natures. This is not consistently Fr. Fagothey’s view, however, for 
he does come back to the fold of Thomism by insisting, in conformity 
with St. Thomas’s teaching, that law “ makes man free to attain his goal 
by directing him right.” This particular point of confusion is by no 
means unique to Right and Reason; it is evident in many ethics text- 


books, but commonness of error is no exeuse. More than ever before, the 


students of this age need some philosophical direction regarding the 
moral aspects of freedom and the exercise of freedom. Fr. Fagothey 


offers this direction but his philosophical analysis of freedom itself is 
rather weak from this stated aspect and so his direction loses some of 
its value. 

A third limitation is that the author of Right and Reason joins the 
trend of reducing communism and socialism to a perversion of the 
economic order whereas their fallacy is deeply rooted in a distorted 
concept of the social order in general. Furthermore, it does seem that 
a distinction between nation and state is in order when one treats of 
the state as a natural society. The alternative here is an array of 
dilemmas regarding various part-to-whole relationships which come up 
for consideration. It is difficult to conceive of any national state as 
being, in these times, a perfect society. 

Despite these criticisms, there are many elements in Fr. Fagothey’s 
book that are worthy of praise. For one thing, the book itself is rather 
simply written without serious loss of philosophical soundness. The ma- 
terial is developed in such a way that one subject leads up to the next 
and it is set up so that the various divisions and subdivisions will be 
evident to the student. More importantly, even though I disagree with 
some of his positions, Fr. Fagothey does give a keen analysis of the 
secondary principles of the natural moral law, of the function of 
authority in civie rule, of the function of the state itself. Special atten- 
tion is also given to freedom of speech and conscience, to the right of 
revolution, to the nature and limiting principles of war, and to the 
necessity for limitation of sovereignty as a mean to world peace. 

All things being considered, Fr. Fagothey has written a good text- 
book for an ethics course—one that many instructors will find easy to 
use in class, The readings suggested at the end of each chapter are 
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fairly offered, and they can provide a basis for well-integrated reading 
lists and projects for the students. 
E. NAvuGHTON. 
La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Meaning of Existence: A Metaphysical Inquiry. By Dom 
Mark Pontifex and Dom Illiyd Trethowan. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1953. Pp. 179. $2.75. 

The Meaning of Existence is a challenging discussion and restate- 
ment of argument for God’s existence. Its British authors adopt an 
approach to the study of metaphysics which they characterize as Augus- 
tinian and “ in the spirit of St. Thomas” although they are critical of 
several modern versions of Thomism. 

Dom Mark begins with the consideration that we make assertions 
about all the objects of our knowledge. Such assertions are true or 
false. What makes them true is something beyond the mental state or 
act of assertion, namely the existence or being of the objects which 
founds their “ assertibility”’ (readers in the U. 5S. recall that Dewey 
gave the expression “ warranted assertibility ” a certain currency). This 
assertibility is something common to all objects, not merely in the 
trivial or tautological sense that they are all known objects, but be- 
cause they all exist. But existence, while it denotes an aspect common 
to all objects, is not entirely identifiable with any of them. Existence 
signifies objects X, Y, Z, not in themselves but as dependent on a single 
common source of existence to which they are related as passive to 
active. This source must itself have the characteristic of assertibility 
and possess it without limitations, since assertion as such does not 
connote limitations (p. 23). This source is God. 

Thus existence includes a reference to both dependent being and an 
independent source of being. Knowledge of God as source of existence 
is in one sense indirect in that it is mediated through the knowledge 
of dependent beings, but in another sense it is not indirect as is the 
knowledge of a syllogistie conclusion, It is an implicit knowledge 
which becomes explicit in the process of analyzing finite existence. 

Essence and existence as terms signifying two really distinet ontologi- 


cal components of finite beings are rejected by Dom Mark. In place 


of such a distinction he would substitute the distinction between finite 
beings and infinite being. His difficulty with these terms is that if one 
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says existence is one principle of finite being, then the other principle 
would have to be considered non-existent. Again, to say an essence re- 
ceives existence would imply that it exists before it exists (p. 66). 
Actuality and potentiality enter our knowledge when we analyze 
change. Dom Mark considers potency as the limiting element in finite 


beings (p. 85). “The idea of agent as such implies no limitations ” 


(p. 28). This again does not imply that act and potency are really dis- 
tinct elements, but only that cause is distinct from effect. 

Concerning the ontological argument of St. Anselm, Dom Mark 
writes: “ The truth which lies at the back of the argument ... is that 
every thought is a thought about reality. ... Finite things are per- 
ceived as contingent ... simply because, if we bring out the meaning of 
what we perceive, we find that it includes an awareness of the infinite 
as the source of the finite” (p. 102 f.). 

A few criticisms. That assertion as such and the idea of an agent 
as such imply no limitations (pp. 23, 28) does not seem directly 
obvious. Only further analysis can show whether an infinite reality or 
agent exists. It would have been helpful if some of the other current 
meanings of “ existence’ had been pointed out along with that emerg- 
ing from this metaphysical inquiry. “ Action of grace” on page 159 
seems to be a mistranslation of the French action de grace (thanks- 
giving); “powers and powers” on p. 30 should be “ qualities and 
powers’; the word “ existentialists” in line 12, p. 162 seems super- 


, 


fluous; the first “ infinite” in line 29, p. 103 should read “ finite.’ 

The concern of the authors to respect the human conditions of philo- 
sophieal activity is in line with contemporary philosophy’s suspicion 
of rationalist abstractions. The demonstration of God’s existence is dif- 
ferent from mathematical or scientifie proof, consisting rather in a 
pointing out of the implication of our human experience of finiteness. 
That the mind requires a certain schooling to perceive these implications 
is perhaps more obvious again today than it used to be. St. Thomas 
was not unaware that a rustic would searcely appreciate metaphysical 
argument. His own “five ways” appeared in a carefully developed 
theological treatise which itself presupposed a quite considerable knowl- 
edge of metaphysics. 

Ernest Kiuzer, O.S. B. 
St. John’s University, 


Collegeville, Minn. 
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Types and Problems of Philosophy. An Introduction. By Hunter 
Mead. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. x + 468, 
with index. $4.25. 

This work is the revised edition of the author’s introduction to phi- 
losophy which appeared in 1946. Mead says that there are two ways 


of presenting an introduction to philosophy, the one historical and the 


other analytical. He prefers the analytical and tries to combine two 
standard analytical methods. The book includes data on idealism, natur- 
alism, mind, truth, metaphysics, ethics, logical empiricism, freewill, 
ethics, esthetics, immortality, God. The presentation of certain modern 
views on these subjects is interesting and competent. 

For my part I think that any introduction to philosophy already 
inolves a philosophy. Moreover, I think that a non-committal survey 
of philosophical opinions and problems cannot constitute a good intro- 
duction to philosophy. Mead seems to agree with at least the second 
of these views, and the work itself seems to bear out the first. Mead is 
by no means entirely non-committal, and some of his commitments 
make you want to stand up and cheer. Of the exaggerated epistemo- 
logical emphasis in modern philosophy he writes: “. . . the general 
effect on modern philosophy has been to render it intellectually morbid. 
Thinkers become so absorbed in the purely technical problems of the 
field that they tend to lose contact with those larger questions with 
which philosophy has traditionally been concerned. Philosophy tends to 
become like the hypochondriac .. .” (p. 191). 

Unfortunately the basic outlook revealed in many of Mead’s other 
observations is not so encouraging. Regarding the question of God, for 
example, I would say that if we suppose that for the beginning stu- 
dent of philosophy the door to philosophical truth is as yet closed, 
Mead’s introduction would lock the door rather than open it. More 
generally, Mead’s fault lies in his notion that philosophy is essentially 
a quest, not the termination of a quest. The philosopher is never really 
sure. First, as to his starting point the philosopher ideally “ begins 
his thinking with no more assumptions than are absolutely necessary ” 
(p. 38). (The truth is that the genuine philosopher cannot begia with 
any assumptions at all.) Secondly, as to his conclusions “they are, 


frankly, speculations” (p. 19), which the philosopher fondly hopes 
science will confirm. The metaphysician emphatically cannot “ be 
accorded the same epistemological honor we pay the scientist ” (p. 270). 


In fact, “we are warranted in regarding a metaphysical system as 
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essentially a work of art . . . at bottom a personal interpretation of 
human experience which is not less subjective than the artist’s” (p. 
269). In my opinion this mentality is the destruction of philosophy, 
not its introduction. 
Ben Hunt, C.S.P. 
St. Paul’s College, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Personalism. By Emmanvet Movunter. Translated from the French 
by Philip Mairet. New York: The Grove Press, 1952. Pp. xx + 
132, with index. $3.50. 


Mounier here attempts to define some of the fundamental positions 
of the personalist movement in present-day philosophy. The central 
affirmation for a personalist is the existence of free and creative per- 
sons, and personalism aims to develop the consequence of this affirma- 
tion. A man is a person in the true sense only when engaged in the 
activity of self-liberation from the impersonal concern for biological 
and economic values and is moving towards the world of personal values. 
But Mounier shuns very explicitly any dualism of flesh versus spirit, 
or any attempt to reduce the one to the other; he affirms that man’s 
indissoluble union with the impersonal world of matter is not only 
inevitable but indispensable for the acquisition of truth and for the 
engagement in a community of persons. 


Dogmengeschichte der Friithscholastik. By A. M. Lanvarar. Regens- 
burg: Pustet, 1954. Part IT. Die Lehre von Christus. Vol. II. 
Pp. 391, with index. No price listed. 


With welcome rapidity comes the fourth of Bishop Landgraf’s six- 
volume history of dogma in the early scholastic period. In it are re- 
visions of periodicals on adoptionism, the cult of Christ’s human nature, 
His merit, His mediatorship, the efficacy of His redemptive act, and the 
Assumption of Our Lady. The chapters dealing with Christ’s knowl- 
edge and the axiom: “ No other way of redeeming man was or could 
be more fitting than the chosen one,” are new. Part II has indices for 
the two parts of Volume IT. 
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The Verbal Icon. Studies in the Meaning of Poetry. By W. K. 
Wimsatt. And Two Preliminary Essays Written in Collaboration 
with Monroe C. Beardsley. Lexington, Ky.: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1954. Pp. xviii + 299, with index. $4.00. 


A collection of sixteen essays, which appeared originally in various 
literary and scholarly journals. The essays deal with many of the 
major problems of literary criticism: the approach to the critical 
object, poetic knowledge, poetry and morals, various aspects of verbal 
style, the task of criticism. All are unified by a consistent approach 
which combines philosophical understanding, vast scholarship, and keen 
sensibility with a quick, sound eye for the fallacies that: keep one from 
the aesthetic meaning of the poem. Literary criticism at its best. 


Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead. As recorded by Lucien 
Price. Loston: Little, Brown, 1954. Pp. 396, with index. $5.00. 


Whitehead was known and loved as a conversationalist as well as a 
philosopher. This record of forty-three of his conversations, between 
1934 and his death in 1947, goes far to show why. Familiar conversation 


is influenced by the one addressed as well as the speaker, and Whitehead 


here is usually responding to Mr. Price, an editorial writer for the 
Boston Globe. Bright, aphoristie, challenging, wide-ranging as it is 
through the history of thought, it is still light conversation. From it 
we know better Whitehead the man. But what we still need is an intro- 
duction to the difficulties of Whitehead the philosopher. 


Books Received 


Adams, E. M. The Fundamentals of General Logic. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1954. Pp. xv + 353, with index. $4.00. 
Aquinas, St. Thomas. Opuscula Philosophica, Edited by Raymond M. 
Spiazzi, O.P. Turin: Marietti, 1954. Pp. xxxi + 379, with 

index. $3.00. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas. Opuscula Theologica, Two volumes. Turin: 
Marietti, 1954. Vol. I: Edited by Raymond M. Verarde, O. P. 
Pp. xviii + 531, with index. $4.20; Vol. II: Edited by Raymond 
M. Spiazzi, O. P., with M. Caleaterra, O. P. Pp. xi + 441, with 
index, $3.00. 

Avey, Albert E. Handbook in the History of Philosophy. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvi + 320, with index. $1.50. 

Ayer, A. J. Philosophical Essays. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 
Pp. ix + 289, with index. $4.50. 

Barrell, Joseph. A Philosophical Study of the Human Mind. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xii + 575, with index. 
$6.00, 

Bergmann, Gustav. The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1954. Pp. x + 341, with index. $4.75. 

Bergson, Henri. The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. Reprint. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. Pp. 317, with index. 
$0.85. 

Brumbaugh, Robert S. Plato’s Mathematical Imagination. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii + 302, with 
index. $7.50. 

Bryson, Lyman. Reason and Discontent. The Bryson Lectures. Pasa- 
dena: The Fund for Adult Education, 1954. Pp. 48.* 

Costello, Harry Todd. A Philosophy of the Real and the Possible. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 153.* 

Dantzig, Tobias. Number: The Language of Science. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Augmented. New York: Maemillan, 1954. Pp. 
vii + 331, with index. $5.00. 

De Lubac, Henri, S.J. Aspects of Buddhism. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1954. Pp. xiii + 183. $3.00. 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A. The Catholic College in the World Today. 


* Where price is unlisted, it was omitted by publisher in the review copy. 
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Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. xii + 269, with 
index. $6.00. 

Fletcher, F. T. H. Pascal and the Mystical Tradition. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. vii + 156, with index. $4.75. 
Gardet, Louis. La cité musulmane. Paris: Librarie Philosophique, J. 

Vrin, 1954. Pp. 404, with indices.* 

Guitton. Dialogues avec Monsieur Pouget. Paris: Grasset, 1954. Pp. 
259. Frs. 495. 

Hallowell, John H. The Moral Foundation of Democracy. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 134, with index. 
$3.50. 

Harris, Errol E. Nature, Mind and Modern Science. London: George 
Allen & Unwin; New York: Macmillan, 1954. Pp. xvi + 455, 
with index.* 

Honigmann, John J. Culture and Personality. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1954. Pp. x + 499, with index. $5.00. 

Jarrett, James L. and MeMurrin, Sterling M. Editors. Contemporary 
Philosophy. A Book of Readings. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1954. Pp. xvii + 524. $5.00. 

Jones, Howard Mumford, Ludwig, Richard M., and Perry, Marvin B., 
Jr. Editors. Modern Minds. An Anthology of Ideas. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1954. Pp. xi + 657.* 

Johnstone, Henry W., Jr. Elementary Deductive Logic. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1954. Pp. viii + 241, with index. $1.95. 

Kierkegaard, Soren. Fear and Trembling. The Sickness unto Death. 
Reprint. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. Pp. 278. 
$0.85. 

Kimpel, Ben. The Symbols of Religious Faith. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. x + 197. $3.75. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. The Measure of Man. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1954. Pp. 261, with index. $3.50. 

Lee, Irving J. Customs and Crises in Communication. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. xiv + 334. $3.00. 

Landgraf, Artur Michael. Dogmengeschichte der Friihscholastik. Part 
II. Die Lehre von Christus. Vol. II. Regensburg: Friedrich 
Pustet, 1954. Pp. 391, with index.* 

Lovejoy, Arthur. Essays in the History of Ideas. Second Printing. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. Pp. xv + 338, with 
index. $5.50. 

Mare, Andre. Dialectique de VAgir. Paris: Emmanuel Vitte, 1954. 
Pp. 585, with index. Frs. 2400. 
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Muckle, J. T. Translator. The Story of Abelard’s Adversities. Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1954. Pp. 70.* 
Newman, Jeremiah. Foundations of Justice. With a Preface by Jac- 
ques Leclereq. Cork: Cork University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii + 

130, with index. 12s. 6d. 

Pirlot, Jules. Destinée et Valeur. La philosophie de René Le Senne. 
Namur: Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 
1954. Pp. 222, with index. Frs. B. 140. 

Price, Lucien. Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1954. Pp. 396, with index. $5.00. 

Mourant, John A., Editor. Readings in the Philosophy of Religion. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1954. Pp. xi + 500, with 
index. $2.95. 

Rapoport, Anatol. Operational Philosophy. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1954. Pp. xi + 250, with index. $3.75. 

Ryan, John K., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Basic Principles and Problems of Phi- 
losophy. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1954. Pp. 
xv + 204, with index. $2.50. 

Swabey, Marie Collins. The Judgment of History. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. x + 257, with index. $3.75. 


Symbols and Values: An Initial Study. Thirteenth Symposium of the 


Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. xviii + 827, with index. $6.00. 
Thomas, Henry and Thomas, Dana. Living Adventures in Philosophy. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Hanover House, 1954. Pp. 313, with index. 

$2.95. 

Unamuno, Miguel de. Tragic Sense of Life. Reprint, New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1954. Pp. xxxv + 332, with index. Paper, 
$1.90. 

Untersteiner, Mario. The Sophists. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. xvi + 350, with indices. $6.00. 

White, Morton. Editor. Academic Freedom, Logic, and Religion. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. Pp. 157. $2.75. 

Wiener, Norbert. The Human Use of Human Beings. Second Edition 
Revised. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. Pp. 199, 
with index. $0.75. 

Wimsatt, W. K., The Verbal Icon. Studies in the Meaning of Poetry. 
Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky Press, 1954. Pp. 
xvili + 229, with index. $4.00. 

Wyschogrod, Michael. Kierkegaard and Heidegger. The Ontology of 
Existence. New York: Humanities Press, Ine., 1954. Pp. xii + 
156, with index. $3.00. 
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Just Published 


LOGIC FOR UNDERGRADUATES 
by Robert J. Kreyche, Loyola University 


Unlike most other works in the field, this new elementary 
text emphasizes the constructive side of logic; the student 
learns not only the theory of the syllogism but the method 
of drawing up an argument of his own. Material and 
formal logic are presented in such a way that the student 
cannot fail to recognize the application of traditional types 
of argument to present-day discourse. The author has 
made especial effort to bridge the gap between the stu- 
dent’s ‘‘common sense” view and the technical aspects 
of logic. List: $2.90 


New York 19, N. Y. 


31 West 54th St. 
Dryden Press 


CROSS CURRENTS —a quarterly review in its 
Sth year of reprinting — from foreign or generally unavailable 
sources — articles like: 
BERNANOS on Luther BLONDEL on action 
KIERKEGAARD on doubt PIEPER & CHENU on St. Thomas 
STEFANINI on Plato JASPERS on Kierkegaard 


MOUNIER on Communism SCHELER on the tragic 
MURRAY on Church & State LACROIX on work 


— and GUARDINI’s “ Legend of the Grand Inquisitor,” PLE 
on St. Thomas and Freud, CONGAR on reform in the Church. 


Some back copies available. 


Per year $3.00 Per copy $1.00 


CROSS CURRENTS 
3111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS 
$3.00 each 


I-VI Miscellaneous Subjects (II-III-1V-V-VI out of print) 
VII Political Philosophy (out of print) 

VIII Current British and American Realism (out of print) 
IX Philosophy of Society (out of print) 

Xx Philosophy of Religion (out of print) 

XI Philosophy of the Sciences (out of print) 

XII Christian Philosophy and the Social Sciences (out of print) 
XIII Philosophy of Education 

XIV Causality in Current Philosophy (out of print) 

XV Philosophy of the State (Reprint 50 cents) 

XVI The Problem of Liberty 

XVII Philosophy and Order 

XVIII Truth in the Contemporary Crisis 

XIX Philosophy and Reconstruction (out of print) 

XX Philosophy of Democracy 

XXI Philosophy of Being 

XXII = =The Absolute and the Relative 

XXIII Philosophy and Finality 

XXIV The Natural Law and Internationai Relations 
XXV The Nature of Man 

XXVI_ Philosophy and the Experimental Sciences 

XXVII Philosophy and Unity 

XXVIII The Existence and Nature of God 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A Quarterly Review of Philosophy 
Annual Subscription $5.00 
Single Copy $1.25 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 
$2.00 each 


I The Philosophy of Law of James Wilson (out of print) 
By William F. Obering, S. J., 1938 


Il Physics and Philosophy — A Study of Saint Thomas’ Commentary 
on the Eight Books of Aristotle’s Physics 
By James A. McWilliams, S. J., 1945 


III Conventional Logic and Modern Logic — A Prelude to Transition 
By Joseph T. Clark, S. J., 1952 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association, Catholic University 
of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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